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BOSTON, MASS., 


APRIL 3, 1875. 


One year, in advance, $8.00. 
Terms { Single coples, Ten Cente. 


WILLIAMS LECTURE BUREAU. 
SPELLING MATCH. 


Harvard University Students against the Youn 
the Advanced Schools. Limited to 50 on each side. 


MUSIC HALL, 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 3, 7% P. M. 


Proceeds for Mission Work. Reserved seats, 75 cents; 
Admi:sion, 50 cents. 14 


Ladies of 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


BULBS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 
TOOLS, RUSTIC AND WIRE WORK, 
FLOWER POTS, VASES, TRELLISES, 


FERNERIES, FLORISTS’ REQUISITES, 
GARDEN FURNITURE, and Decorations, 


IN VARIETY. 


A choice stock of Foreign and Domestic Nursery and 


Greenhouse productions. For sale by 
BENJ. T. WELLS, 
1S Hawley Street (formerly No. 3), 


4 BOSTON, MASS. 


IN THE 


NOTION DEPARTMENT, 


This week, will be found FINE three-pound Letter Paper, 


which is selling at 88 cents a REAM. 


Also Sterling Assorted Toilet SOAP—put up one dozen 


ina box—selling at 4714 cents a dozen. 


“The Soap is of superior quality, and is a great bargain. 


The paper is extra fine, and undeniably cheap.” 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


OAK HALL, 
32 to 38 North Street, 


14 BOSTON. b 


Custom Shirts. 


We have pl e in 


department for the manufacture of 


Fine Shirts 


TO MEASURE. 


Orders will now be taken in our Furnishing Goods Depart- 
ment, and we give the assurance that no’pains shall be spared 
to have them executed promptly and in a satisfactory man- 
ner,—it being our intention to furnish the very best articles 


that can be produced in this line, and at fair prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


202 Washington Street. 


n ing to our friends and cus- 
tomers that we have my in our own workshop, a 


BEST SPRING OVERCOATS. 


Just made up in present styles, from the choicest imported 


materials, at retail, at fair prices, by the manufacturers. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


202 Washington Street. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


(a All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 


BrRoTuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 6 
DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, dc. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—W.. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information cencerning any Department 
address the Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard. LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


DABTMOUTH COLLEGE,*Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrtn, D.D., LL.D. 


LAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 


HoewaArD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faeulties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, Grorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 


logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. Younaman. 


MABI=ETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnprEws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE,. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GX RACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 
Coll, of Lib’1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law 
Columbia College. For circulars address 
Dwiaut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 
| JNION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


rtment. Address 
aven, Conn. 


ment of 
rof, T. W. 


yar COLLEGE — Law De 
Prof. Francis WAYLAND, New 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansinc, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and in tion apply to 
Austin Fiint, Jx., Secretary. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. + 
Spring i Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. 
M.D., 137 West-47th street, N. Y. 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 

cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 

NIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 

Dept. Address Prof. C. I. Parpre, 426 East 26th st. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGErs, 

Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 

COLLEGE, — Medical Department. 
Prof. C 


A. Linpsiey, New Haven, Conn. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


KLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnranet, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—‘Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Addres$ Prof. E. 
R. RuaGGies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. STAtRv, Schenectady, N. Y. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
M. Grecory, Regent. 
College of Agriculture, College of Engineers, College of 
Natural Sciences, College of Literature and the Arts. 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’ dway, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIO INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, N Y. 


GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


Address 


GQ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


ged COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. Wettinc, LL D., Pres’t. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANpter, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industwal Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


yurrs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres’t. Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’) College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Tavtor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


IV. OF PENNSYLYANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 

Arts and Science, appl to C. J. Stitix, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, LD.. of Faculty of Science. 


W ESLEIAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosepH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE 


Yate COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatal 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 


N4turau HISTORY STORE, No. 18 Arch 


hear by Office of the New E i 
B r ew England Jour. of Education. 
ciple. ER & KNOWLTON, Naturalists and Mineral- 
d dealers in Minerals, Fossils, Bird-Skins, 
of Natural 
14 


Sy Supplies, Ob 


St., 


etc. 


d 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. 


Banton. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTIO? Suffield, Ct. 
For both sexes. J. A. SHorns, A.M, “val. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, illiamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Esta’ 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the 6 auc School. For 
catalogues address Beny. F. , Principal. 


reparatory Department o University. Prepares 
students of both for First-class Musical 
and Commercial departmy 4 adress Rey. F. D. Braxes- 
LeE, Principal. 10 


UNGERFOR’ ., INSTITUTE. 

Thorough pr a for an or Poly- 
technic School, « -est Point. Apply to A. B. Wat 
«ins, A.M., Prinm, , Adams, N. Y. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metcatr, Superintendent. 9 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable College-prepa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address A. MarK- 
Ham, Principal. 


M ste VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Gi Parental 
care and instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Buckiyn, A. M. 

T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Fuiver, Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 


SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, Principal. 


Special Educational Notices. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


Chemistry.—In general Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, 
uantitative Analysis, or Mineralogy, from July 8 to Aug. 1 
Fee, $25.00. Address inquiries and applications to Prof. J. 

P. Cooxr, Cambridge, Mass., before June 1. 

Botany.—In Phaenogamic Botany, by Assist. Prof. G. 
L. Goopa se, from July 8 to Aug. 19. In Cryptogamic Bot- 
any, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Fartow, from July 8 to Aug. 19. 
The first course at the botanical laboratory, Cambridge; the 
second at some place on the seashore. “Fee for each course, 
$25.00. Address Prof. Goopa.x and Prof. Fartow, at the 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, before June 1. 

Geology.—At a camp near Cumberland Gap, Ky., from 
July 1 to Sept. 1. Fee, $50.00, including the use of camp 

xtures. Address Prof. N. S. SHaLter, Cambridge, Mass., 
before June 1. 13 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
Berkshire County, Mass. 
Every facility for thorough College education. 


given annually to aid indigent students. 
ext examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 


For catalogues or additional inforreation apply to the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 
Williamstown, Mass., March 1, 187. 12 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. Bucper, D.D., Pres. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H, Brake y, Ph. D. 


M4FLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev, C. V. Spear, Principal. 
AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
e Sister Epitx, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. ¥. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHCOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
most 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
Soak. manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 —s Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smitu, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of*age. 


sections pper Department, mu 


Special students received in all | 


COLLEGE. 


Students intending to enter the CHANDLER SCIEN- 
TIFIC DEPARTMENT are invited to send for the last 
Catalogue, that they may understand distinctly in regard to 
the increased requirements for admission. 

Addtess President SMITH, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 
Hanover, N. H. 9 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 

SPECIAL LECTURERS—Cuas. J. McCurpy, LL.D., 
Life Insurance. Leonarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Eccl. Law. 
T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL. D., International Law. J. M. 
Hoppin, D.D., UL.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Mark Bartey, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FARNHAM, 
M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Betts, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. 10th, 187 
| Terms $90 per Fane in prizes are annually 
| The library is now one 
best, in the country. For ci etc.; FRANCIS 
i WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. e Spring term 
is a reading term, in whi 
itations. re term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. 8S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 

ee expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 

trator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation $25.00. For 

further information address C. A. LLINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Prestpent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. — 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and ‘ y- 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 


didates for a degree may, by ial arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught 1a the School, 


Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


MAINE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 


The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free. 

For further information, or for circulars, address 

6 Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
course of study two years. 
A Speci and Advanced Course tas been established for 
ial classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lie schools of Rhode Island. 


ion, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwet, C, P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
instruction is here given, F1RsT, in the branches 
of the stuly required to be taught in the public schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching branches. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 
The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. M. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


WESTERMANN & CO., 

« YORK CITY, have just i 4 new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 

containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin Cras- 

sics, best Booxs and 


4 Broadway, NEW 


ical scholar and library. 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and In- 

* porter, ii; University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 

wes on special br sent on application. Monthly 

ent for Revue deux Monde princi- 
pal.Perlodicale, 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW FORK, 
nds of Society Pins 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, nd Sporting 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY EXTANT.” —London Quart. Review, Oct. 1873. 
A Nationat Stanparp. The authority in the 

Government Printing Office at Washington, and supplied by 

the Government to every pupil at West Point. 

Gov't Printing Office, Washington, April 28, 1873. 
Webster’s Dictionary is the standard authority for printin 
in this Office, and has been for the last four years.—A. 7. 

CLAPP, Congressional Printer. 

&@~ Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley‘ 
Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best American 
and European scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary ? 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 

We have already published such varied, emphatic, and 
numerous testimonials as to the merits of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, from distinguished sources, and both hemispheres, that 
we have not deemed it necessary to publish largely from 
those of a like character we are constantly receiving. We 
however nt the following, quite recent, as representing 
different localities and varied interests :— 

Springfield, [ll., January 28, 1875. 

Wepsster’s DicTIONARY Is THE STANDARD IN ILLINOIS. 
—S. M. ETTER, State Supt. Public Instruction. 

Mt. Holyoke Fem. Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27,1875. 

Webster's Dictionary is now our Standard. It is a whole 
library in itself. It is a mine whose treasures I so like to ex- 
plore, that when I go to it for a word, I am constantly lin- 
gering to study it. ITs DEFINITIONS AND WORD HISTORIES 
ARE MARVELS OF THOROUGHNESS AND ACCURACY.—JULIA 
E. WARD, Principal. 

St. Francis Xavier College (R.C.), N.Y., Mch. 1, 1875. 

The “ Unabridged” as it now stands has no rival. fi is 
the greatest work of the kind ever published in the English 
Language. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say, that one 
million of people are your debtors. The improvements are 
as vast as the undertaking was stupendous.— JOHN 
O’ KANE MURRAY, Prof. Eng. Lang. and Lit. 

Theolog. Sem., Gettysburg, Pa., Fan. 28, 1873. 

Webster is considered the standard authority on disputed 

points.—PROF. J. A. SINGMASTER. 


From Rev. LyMan pecere, a well known scholar and 


= 


writer, and Editor of “ Illust. Christ. Weekly :’’ 
: New York, January 25, 1875. 
In the particular department in which I have had more 
occasion for a critical use of Webster’s Dictionary — theo- 


logical and ecclesiastical literature —I have found its defi- 
nitions without an equal in any book in the language. By its 
habitual method of treating all doubtful words, om ¢ ali w 

of complex meaning, historically, tracing down their use from 
primitive to —— meaning, and by its statement of the de- 
rivatives and equivalents in other languages, as well as by 
its colorless impartiality, it often throws light on the true 
meaning of Scriptures, or on the proper significance of lan- 
guage, which, by its purely professional use, has lost its true 
character; and I have frequently found in the compass of a 
few lines an amount of real information, and of practical sug- 
gestions, which elaborate articles or essays in professional 
works have failed to afford. In this respect it has, in my 
judgment, no equal; and I do not know any dictionary of 
the Greek or Latin language which, in the thoroughness of 
treatment in these respects, is its peer. We place a Webster s 
Dictionary, next to a good reference Bible, as the foundation 
of the family library—-LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A NEW FEATURE. 

To the 3000 Illustrations in Webster's Unabridged 
we have recently added four pages of COLORED 
ILLUSTRATIONS, engraved expressly for the 
work, at large expense. 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 pp. Oct. 600 Engravings. Price 85.00. 


KB THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY. 
PROOF—2O TO 1. 


The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the country 
in 1873 were twenty times as large as the sales of any other 
Dictionaries. In proof will be sent to any person, on appli- 
cation, the statements of more than 100 Booksellers, 
every section of the country. 

lf “usage is the law of lan e,”’ what stronger 
possible proof than the above of what is American usage ? 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spri M 
Seid by all 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 engravings 
Common School 274 
* School 297 se 
ad Academic 344 
os Counting House ** with numerous III, 
and many valuable Tables not to be found elsewhere. 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO., New York. 


Forming a Complete Series, and affording a National 
Standard ; thus securing uniformity of Orthography and 
—— for the ons that are to constitute this vast 

epublic. 

the Spelling Book nearly One Million Copies are sold 


"The Leading Series of School Books 
ng Seri lished in this 
Country are based upon Webster. ieee ™ 


There is no other acknowledged Standard in this Country 
or Great Britain. 

Dr. Webster's Educational Works, it is believed, have 
done more to secure the uniformity of Pronunciation and 
use of language, as well as freedom on Provincialisms, so 
remarkable in this country, especially when the great influx 
of foreigners from all nations is considered, than any other 


cause. 
_ The attention of the friends of popular education, Super- 


tendents, Teachers, and Parents, is solicited to the impor- 
tance of wating this purity by the use of such a 
NaTIoNAL STANDARD, and Re ing and other Text-Books 
conformed to it. 
Recommended by the State Educational authorities of all 
New England, New York, Ohio, Illinois, Virginia, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missourl, and ot enty- 


six in all. 1 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 


THE 
HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 


Standard Series of Arithmetics. 
This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 
The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic. 


The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 


These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 


NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in tical applications fresh from the actual 
life of 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


J. 


(In 


H. BUTLER & (C0. 
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TEACHERS and others will confer a favor by forward- 
ing to editors of the “ State Departments” of this paper, 
items of information relating to schools, or educational 
movements. 


Ir is stated that General Chamberlain is to resign 
the Presidency of Bowdoin College at the next meeting 
of the Board, and that his resignation will be accepted. 
Professor Young, of the college, is mentioned as a can- 
didate for the position. 


Fripay and Saturday, April gth and roth, are 
marked days in the Calendar of Massachusetts teachers. 
The eighth annual meeting of the Association of Clas- 
sical and High School teachers will be held in the hall 
of the English High School, Bedford street, Boston. 

The Middlesex County Teachers’ Association will 
hold its twenty-second annual meeting at the Cummings 
school-house, Woburn. 

The forty-second annual meeting of the Essex Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Association will be held in Salem, in 
Lincoln Hall, on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and ro. 
The programme is as follows: Friday — forenoon ses- 
sion, organization and preliminary business ; “ Method 
of Teaching Music,” an address by S. C. Bennett of 
Salem ; discussion, “What should be the basis of ad- 
mission to our high schools?” Afternoon—Lecture on 
Drawing by Prof. Walter Smith, of Boston, followed 
by a discussion on the subject; a paper on “The 
Schools of Berlin,” by Miss S. J. C. Needham, of 
Peabody, and discussion of topic. Saturday—election 
of officers and other business ; lecture, “ Language,” 
by the Rev. H. F. Harrington, to be followed by 
discussions, 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Conn., will conduct an Insti- 
tute at the Free Academy Norwich, commencing on 
Thursday, the 8th, to continue through Friday and 
Saturday. 

The programme of each of these meetings promises 
good things for those. who shall attend them. 


THE preparations which are making for the annual in- 
tercollegiate regatta at Saratoga, in July, show that the 
Contest will be unusually spirited. No less than thir- 
teen crews are entered for the university race, and six 
colleges will compete in the freshman race. Yale, Har- 
vard, Amherst, Wesleyan, Williams, Cornell, Princeton, 
Hamilton, Union, Dartmouth, Columbia, Trinity, and 
Brown will be represented, and from fifteen to twenty 
men have been in training in each of these colleges, and 
fom these the crews will be selected, which will be 


made up almost entirely of new men. No prizes, ex- 
cept the usual colors, were presented last summer, but 
this year each member of the successful crew will receive 
a prize cup, given by the citizens of Saratoga. The re- 
gatta will take place July 30, and will be an event of 
more than ordinary interest in the boating annals of 
America. 


The Moral Element in Education.* 


A Paper read by Rev. J. H. Worcester, D.D., before the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Jan. 2ad, 1875. 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Asso- 
ciation: — Using the term moral somewhat broadly, 
my subject will be, The moral element in educa- 
tion. Hopkins, in his Outline Study of Man, says that 
among savages a man is estimated according to his 
physical excellencies, while in a more advanced stage of 
progress we estimate a man according to his intellectual 
power. And this he considered to be, in the main, our 
present stage of progress, But he anticipates a day 
when morality will be the chief consideration, and when 
as much pains will be taken in educational institutions, 
to develop the moral power of man, as is now taken to 
develop and train the intellectual powers. 

Certainly such a day is to be hoped for. Man’s 
moral powers are his highest powers. On these his 
highest happiness depends. And it is the moral powers, 
also, which mainly determine whether a man shall use 
his physical and intellectual powers to the advantage of 
society, and so whether he shall be in society a blessing 
or a curse, and the more a blessing or the more a curse, 
in proportion as his physical and intellectual culture 
have made him of commanding influence. 

And yet what Dr. Hopkins says of the stage of cul- 
ture to which we have already attained, is true. The 
whole structure of our educational system, from the 
common school upward, is especially adapted to the in- 
tellectual culture of man. Physical culture receives 
some attention, but mainly as conditional for the higher, 
and because it has come to be better understood than it 
once was, that the attempt to cultivate the intellect at 
the expense of bodily health defeats the end it aims at. 

Nor is moral culture w/ter/y neglected. Some atten- 
tion to it is necessary, even for intellectual progress. 
Good order must be secured at any rate. It is true, 
also, that Christian piety leads many teachers to regard 
the spiritual well-being of their pupils as a prime con- 
sideration. Doubtless there are schools in which it is, 
or is meant to be, the first and great consideration, that 
true chief end of the school to which all else is subor- 
dinated. But in general, and as applying to our public 
schools especially, it may with truth be said, that intel- 
lectual culture is the one absorbing object, and that 
both the physical well-being below, and the moral well 
being above, are cared for only as they contribute to 
this all-engrossing object. 

Is this as it should be? I would say nothing in dis- 
paragement of intellectual culture. It is conditional 
for moral culture. As there can be no intellect, in this 
world at least, without a body, so there can be no morals 
without an intellect, no piety without intelligence. Mis- 
sionaries, Protestant missionaries at least, seek every- 
where the physical and intellectual culture of man. 
They do this as conditional for his successful moral 
and religious culture. Catholic Christianity may hold 
that ignorance is the mother of devotion, but Protestant 
ism founds ever on the intelligence of man, and is there- 


* We publish this able paper with pleasure, in accordance with 


the vote of the Association.—Eb. 


fore always the friend of intellectual culture. Such 
culture tends also to elevate the man, by opening for 
him the higher and purer pleasures of life, thus win- 
ning him away from debasing company and from debas- 
ing vices. It tends thus to remove this chief obstacle 
everywhere to moral reform, that the degraded have no 
taste, no capacity, as it were, for higher pleasures. In 
vain you open a reading-room for those that can not 
read, or spread your intellectual feast for those who 
have no intellectual tastes. Finding nothing congenial 
there, “ The dog is turned to his own vomit again, and 
the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 
Where, on the other hand, the capacity for intellectual 
pleasures has been cultivated, there spread your intel- 
lectual feast, and its attractions combine with every bet- 
ter impulse of the man to withdraw him from inferior 
pleasures. Thus our public school system, though its 
direct aim be intellectual culture only, becomes, indi 
rectly, a powerful ally of moral reform. 

But though intellectual culture tends to the moral el- 
evation of man, it is by no means adequate to secure it. 
Neither from vice nor from crime is it a sufficient safe- 
guard. Every year many finely cultivated minds yield 
to the seductions of jovial companionships and the in- 
toxicating bowl, and there are a multitude of criminals 
to whom indeed knowledge is power, but only for evil 
to themselves and to society. Nor can we expect it to 
be otherwise, while the chief end of training is so far 
lost sight of through our whole course of public in- 
struction. 

But is the public school the place for moral instruc- 
tion? Considering, especially, the close connection of 
morals with religion, and the great diversity of senti- 
ment in reference to the latter, is not this whole matter 
better left to the pulpit, the Sabbath-school, but espe- 
cially to the home? Doubtless these are most important 
agencies. I would by no means have the public school 
supplant them, A few words, however, will suffice to 
show that they can not be relied on to justify the neglect 
of moral culture in the schools. 

In the first place, these influences do not reach all. 
Not all attend church, if indeed that were the place for 
the training of children, —though perhaps it should be 
more so than it is. Not all attend the Sabbath school, 
and if they did, one hour one day in seven is wholly 
disproportioned to the work to be accomplished ; and 
as to the home, that place of all places for the moral 
training of the young, alas! the home of too many is a 
home of vice, its training a training for crime. This 
being so, a chief object of the public school should be 
to supplement the deficiencies of such home training. 
Much is said, in this day, of compulsory education. Now 
compulsory education should be moral education, for 
its especial object is to care for the homeless, and for 
those whose homes are mainly wanting in all the best 
influences of home upon the child. A child whom it is 
necessary to take by force to educate, will pretty surely 
be a child that needs to be educated morally, as well as 
intellectually. In the main, neither the pulpit, nor the 
Sabbath school, nor the home will reach his case ; and 
though this remark is especially applicable where, at the 
North at least, compulsory education is most needed, in 
our great cities, the principle applies wherever the moral 
culture of the home is defective, and that is, I fear, for 
some homes, everywhere. 

But secondly, even for those who have the best of 
moral training elsewhere, good influences from the 
school are not superfluous. The child should meet such 
influences everywhere, especially where, as in the school, 


he comes in habiéual contact with superiors. There are, 
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also, as I hope to show before concluding this, truths 
intimately connected with the moral well-being of man 
which the school is the proper place to teach — moral 
habits also which the school is the proper place to form. 

And, finally, the school will have moral influence of 
some sort. The mere indifference of the teacher to the 
moral interests of his pupils, his constant preference of 
the intellectual, as if on this alone depended the whole 
well-being of man, will of itself have influence. And 
then, there is the influence of the pupils on each 
other. The pupils bring to school the characters 
their several homes have formed them to, and each 
pupil must there meet, not alone the influences of the 
teacher and of the public exercises of the school, but 
the influence of the recess as well, and of that almost 
forced companionship, whose effects are too often such 
that the Christian parent, who daily prays, and teaches 
his children to pray, “ Lead us not into temptation,” 


_ may well hesitate before subjecting those children to a 


contact so utterly debasing. Especially must this be 
true if no earnest, positive, uplifting influence of the 
teacher counteract this evil. Every way, therefore, on 
account of the children who most need it, on account of 
the influence of these on the children who least need 
it, on account of the need that the best moral influences 
should everywhere surround the young, on account of 
the impossibility of avoiding some influence, good or 
bad — on every account — the good moral influence of 
the public school is of the last importance ; and the 
school committee who do not make ‘the moral character 
and influence of the teacher, and the teacher who does 
not make the moral influence of his school a prime con- 
sideration, are recreant to the highest duties of their 
trust. Surely the time will come, when one will be as- 
tonished that any man should hesitate to say this of 
whoever does not make the moral influence of his 


school the consideration. 


[Continted next week.] 
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Sewing in the Public Schools. 


BY ELIZABETH S. EMMONS, BOSTON, 


The attention of the community has lately been called 
to the practical, industrial education of women and 
young girls. 

Our School Committee are now considering the ques- 
tion whether sewing shall be introduced as a regular 
branch of instruction, in our schools for girls. I deem 
the right consideration of this question a subject of 
vast importance to the welfare of the community, and 
therefore I wish to give my mite for the good of my 
kind. I am a teacher ; I have taught the children of 
the rich and the poor, and I have learned that industry, 
thrift, and economy are essentials of every well regu- 
lated home. Man may toil and bring home the results 
of his labor, and if woman in that home is only like a 
butterfly flitting from pleasure to pleasure, or capable 
only of enjoying the last new book, even if that book 
be never so valuable, yet much of his labor is lost. 

Woman must have fixed principle, cultivation of mind 
and heart, combined with a mighty wielding of hand- 
power, or she is unfitted for the duties of home-life. I 
believe a woman at the head of her department in the 
home, holds the most sacred position on earth. Whence 
come the “noble men who make the world ring with 
honor, truth, and all grand deeds ? The wife and 
mother has done her work well, and her children rise up 
and call her blessed. I do not undervalue book-learn- 
ng. It is a necessity of our human life. Surely happi- 
ness in the home is an equal necessity. I once taught 
a school of fifty girls, all more than thirteen years of 
age ; they were the poorest of the poor. One day a girl 
over sixteen years of age walked into my room with her 
dress draggling upon the floor, ripped from the waist. 
I said, “O! I would not go so ; get a needle, and mend.” 
In the most nonchalant tone, she replied, “I don’t 
know how to sew. I neverlearned.” “Ask your mother 
to teach you.” “I never saw her sew.” This girl had 


been in school long enough to learn something of 
Grammar, Geography, and History. Which, I ask you, 
would have conduced more to the good and comfort of 
home: the needle, or the book? Both are very valua- 
ble, I grant. I am happy to say, that young girl’s 
education began in a new branch on that day, and she 
went forth made whole in her outer garb, followed by 
two years’ tuition in the thrifty art of sewing, on one 
afternoon in each week. From that time I resolved to 
teach my pupils how to cut, and make, all they needed 
to wear. Kind friends have supplied material, and we 
never omitted our sewing lesson. This was an expe- 
rience of the year eighteen hundred fifty. One more 
incident, and you have one result of my plan. A girl 
of thirteen years came one day asking to be received as 
apupil. She was clothed in rags, and tatters. My girls 
could make any garment. After school they came to 
my desk, and though poor, they spoke their sympathy 
for one so much poorer. I suggested a deeper pity, by 
doing, rather than talking. Every heart was alive with 
interest. This happened six weeks previous to Christ- 
mas. On Christmas eve, the girl was arrayed in a 
whole suit, nothing wanting, and carried a bundle for 
change when needed, all cut and made by my happy 
pupils. Since that time they have taken care of their 
own poor, kind friends giving materials. Only when 
the necessity was so great that a child could not wait 
for the girls to do the sewing, have we ever asked for a 
dress. 

I ask every thoughtful man and woman, if in their 
estimation the knowledge thus obtained will not be 
likely to be as useful, of as much practical value as the 
book-knowledge they acquired ? How many widows toil 
all day long to get the daily bread, and add sewing 
during half the night, to keep the family balanced. 
Our girls would like to aid if they knew how. Many 
mothers have said to me “I have not time to teach my 
girls, for I can only feed them by my labor.” Did not 
our late war teach us that we were an ignorant people 
in regard to the use of the needle? Let us arise from 
our ignorance and folly. I would that every woman 
should speak out in this great cause, for here she has an 
undoubted right to be heard for her country’s good. 

Is not a needle a woman’s weapon emphatically, and 
have not our girls a right to be educated to its use? As 
I believe every woman who marries, is joined by that 
act to a necessity for the use of the needle, I ask that 
every man who values the home he makes should give 
his influence to this cause. 


Revival of a Long Lost Art. 
BY MISS N. C. WENTWORTH. 


Said a Southern planter to his children’s governess, 
in the days when New England was permitted to in 
struct the rising generation of the slave States: “ You 
Northern teachers do not teach aright. Why, forty 
years ago, when I went to school, we were not allowed to 
learn to read at all until we could spell all the words in 
Webster’s Elementary from ‘baker’ to ‘immateriality,’ 
and here you are teaching my children to read, and not 
using any spelling book atall.” In vain the teacher rep- 
resented that books had been simplified ; that reading 
and spelling in all modern readers were as indissolubly 
joined together as the Siamese twins—hence were 
taught simultaneously ; that the didactic sentences in 
which Webster embodied the words upon each page of 
his spelling book, were intended by him for reading les- 
sons, but had now given place to easy stories related in 
a simple and interesting style ; a style to which the 
great lexicographer was a stranger ; though he endeav- 
ored to enliven the closing pages of his work with the 
tale of the silly milk-maid who counted her chickens in 
the shell ; and with that of the rude boy that neither 
kind words nor ‘grass would bring down from the tree. 
The planter could not be convinced, and for aught we 
know, this obstinacy of his teacher’s may have brought 


his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, long ere this. 


If he be still in the land of the living, how will his 
heart be rejoiced at the sudden revival,-in the West, of 
the nearly obsolete art of spelling, causing old men and 
young men, widows and maidens to con long lines of 
Webster or Helper for fear of being spelled down, at 
the benefits now en rég/e for starving Kansas or impecu- 
nious churches. 

In the main, we believe the planter to have been right ; 
for spelling was not, at that time, crowded into the few 
last moments’ of the day to give room for -ologies and 
tiresome or for dead and dying languages, but had a re- 
spectable place assigned to it in the daily morning and 
evening exercises of all public schools ; the “learning 
of the spelling lesson” being a part of every scholar’s 
duty, whether he were old or young. Nor were pupils 
then taught, as is the practice of some able educators 
of the present day, that spelling lessons were of no 
consequence, inasmuch as the orthography of words is 
continually changing, and as there is no uniformity in 
the putting together of the letters of certain words 
among the best writers of our language, and even 
among lexicographers themselves. That was not a 
critical age. Webster was the acknowledged standard, 
and constant class drill in his Elementary made correct 
spellers. In later days, primary and intermediate 
schools have practiced the art in some degree, while 
grammar and high schools have almost absolutely ig- 
nored it ; though filled with pupils previously trained at 
academies where such common things as spelling and 
reading hardly dared show their faces. 

In illustration of this statement, one or two instances 
from personal observation may be stated: A first gram- 
mar department, largely made up of pupils trained in 
private schools, in a written examination upon Geog- 
raphy, presented the word imaginary with two g’s, two 
a’s, two m’s; in fact, in every imaginable way but the 
right ; scarcely one of the thirty pupils of the class spell- 
ing it correctly. At an oral examination in the same 
department (though under a different teacher), trustees, 
visitors, and teacher being present, a young man, with 
academic blunders still hanging to him, had a problem 
in Loss and Gain assigned to him. Working it incor- 
rectly at first, he was obliged to write and re-write the 
word lose, invariably spelling it /oose, without question 
or comment from teacher or committee, till one visitor, 
at least, felt like crying out: “What a loose way this 
school has offlearning to spell!” The writer would not 
be understood as decrying academic instruction, but 
would simply find fault with the patrons of such insti- 
tutions. Paying high prices for the tuition of their 
children they, naturally enough, want them to mind 
high things, and teachers, in order to retain their pupils, 
are forced to submit to the dictation of both parents 
and children in the choice of branches to be pursued. 

The spelling-school fever, now raging in Ohio and 
Indiana, commenced in the rural districts, but is now 
spreading through the cities. No doubt it will become 
epidemic, as New England is already beginning to be 
infected. In the States above mentioned, spelling books 
and dictionaries are in demand, and an incessant small 
fire of test-words is being kept up wherever two or three 
are gathered together. Judges drop from tho bench at 
the mention of the mzJ/ennia/, the word suggesting, with- 
out doubt, the time when the lamb and the lion shall 
lie down together, and Othello’s occupation be gone ; 
proof-readers show no acquaintance with idiosyncrasies, 
gallant captains stumble with embarrassment, reverends 
hang fire at sight of de//igerents, and certain ladies know 
nothing of such words as plausibility and deceivableness. 

A suggestion has been made by a leading daily, that 
as the French and Spanish Academies settled the vari- 
able orthography of their respective countries, so it 
would be well if a joint commission of English and 
American scholars could perform a similar work, in 
order that we may have some standard recognized by 
all cultivated writers and speakers of English. A good 
memory and constant reading are at the base of correct 
orthography. The tendency of the age is to shorten 
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and simplify words as much as possible; not in the 
ugly style of phonetics, but in the dropping of super- 
fluous letters, as Webster has well done in the case of 
traveler, odor, color, ete, One can best keep pace with 


which is on this wise: A and there’s your a, b-o-m bom 
and there’s your bom and there’s your abom, i and there’s 
your i and there’s your bomi and there’s your abomi, n-a 
na and there’s your na and your ina and your bomina and 


A Word for the Girls. 


BY M. C. FAIRMAN, 


There was a coarser fibre in those wives and maidens 


this process of simplification by careful and constant} your abomina, b-l-e ble and there’s your ble and your of old English birth and breeding, than in their fair 


newspaper reading. 


once complained to her pastor that she was not satisfied 


with her class leader. “ Why,” said the pastor, “what! pupils, to spend in such a silly fashion. 
objection have you to Brother H.?” “He does not| found by experience that pupils can be taught to spell, 
read his Bible,” was the answer. “That is a grave | divide, and pronounce words just as correctly, without so 
charge, Miss J. ; how do substantiate it?” “A man|much circumlocution. 
that reads his Bible,” was the reply, “will not spell the | “pronounce his syllables,” contended with his teacher that 
word Christ—Arist, as Mr. H. invariably does.” The] the word secure contained two c’s, “for,” said he, “don’t 
evidence was deemed conclusive, and Miss J. was trans-| you see that I spell sec-cure,” mistaking the pronuncia- 
tion of the first syllable for an extra c. 

Indiana recently ruled the colored children out of its| was written upon the blackboard it looked right to him, 
schools ; what wonder, when we find in bills before this| but he was not convinced by hearing until the teacher 


ferred to the care of a more studious leader. 


very select Legislative body, words spelled as follows : 
Facks, malpheasance, gilty, nowlidge, justiss, wheras, and 
emerginsy, or hear in a discussion upon education such} 
expressions as “I have saw; them rules is wrong,” etc. 
Would it not be well to turn the whole body (now in ex- 
tra session) into a grand spelling school, and give them 
the new Civil Rights bill for a lesson both in orthog- 
raphy and humanity ? 

Occasionally we meet with instances of incorrect 
spelling in public places of which, for the credit of the 
town, the authorities ought to take cognizance, to be 
dealt with as any other impropriety. For instance, one of 
the important spokes of the “ Hub” had (two years 
since) upon the line of the horse-cars leading into Bos- 
ton, a cathedral with a placard conspicuously posted 
upon its outer wall, reading, “ All persons are forbid 
trespassing on these premices.” A New York State 
village boasts a fire company, upon whose engine is 
printed in large letters, “Independant.” The fancy 
that has prevailed of late, for substituting ie for the 
more homely y,; and which has converted the cogno- 
mens of so many school-girls into ridiculous caricatures, 
has a running commentary on the exterior of a store in 
Eastern New York. It once bore the sign painted upon 
the clap-boards, “Groceries.” In enlarging the build- 
ing by an L, the carpenters cut off the s from the sign, 
so that the store stands committed to the folly of spell- 
ing the good old word grocery with an zz. 

A boy teacher (hired by his father) in a country dis- 
trict, a few years since, had a spelling school. He gave 
out the word ‘rim.’ It was spelled correctly (according 
tothe pronunciation), then with an 4, with a y, and with 
an Az, but no! our teacher would not be satisfied. 
‘Rhym’ was atlength tried, and being commented upon 
as very nearly right, an adventurous girl appended an ¢ 
and lo! there was the word ‘rhyme.’ The explana- 


tion was this: In the book the pronunciation of the| 28 


word was given thus, rim. The boy pedagogue knew 
nothing of the method of marking long and short vow- 
els, hence his mistake. 

Gymnastic spelling makes an interesting exercise in 
school, especially as it does away with that old-fashioned 
abomination of pronouncing each syllable as a word, and 
every combination of syllables in a similar manner. 
What possible good can it do to teach a child to pro- 
hounce thirteen combinations of letters in spelling a 


word of seven syllables? In a sing-song tone, readily genus homo, in making laws for our Commonwealth! 


acquired in this stupid exercise, he spells—Im-im-ma- 
ma-imma-te-te-immate-ri-ri-immateri-al-al-im material-i-im- 
materiali-ty-ty immateriality. When he has gone as far 
as immaterial, he finds a word, it is true, but with the 
Wrong accentuation. The child is bewildered with 
such a string of nonsense, and has been taught three 
lies, viz., that m @ spells may, that ¢¢ spells tea, and that 
7+ spells rye. This cumbersome method of spelling 
ought to pass into oblivion with the ba, be, bi, bo, bu, 
Ca, Ce, ci, Co, cu, of our fathers and mothers. If it is 
still to be used, let it be done with the ceremony attend- 
ing the proper spelling of that well-known breath puz- 
tle: “ Abominable bumble-bee with his head cut off ;” 


able and your inable and your bominable and your 
A somewhat eccentric member of a Methodist church | a-bom-i-na-ble, and so on to the end of the story. 

Breath is too precious, in these days of weak-lunged 
The writer has 


A child, that had been taught to 


When the word 


spelled it se-cure. 


descendants separated from them by a series of six or 
seven generations ; for throughout that chain of ances- 
try every successive mother has transmitted to her 
child a fainter bloom, a more delicate and briefer beauty, 
and a slighter physical frame, if not a character of less 
force and solidity than her own. ° 

Our inimitable Hawthorne has told us this‘sad truth 
so gracefully that, at first, we hardly recognize it as a 
fact to be deplored. And we fear it would be difficult 
to convince some of these “fair descendants” that “a 
faint bloom,” and slight physical frame are not the 


things of all others to be most earnestly desired, and 
eagerly sought for ; not content with their fatal heritage, 
the labor to increase it, working with a perseverance so 


The learning of definitions, especially mere synonyms, | wonderful, enduring self inflicted tortures with a fortitude 


often hinders the mastering of the orthography of a 
column of words, in the lower grades of schools. Small 
pupils can best be taught the difference in spelling of 
words pronounced alike by an exercise called by some 
teachers, analyzing the lesson. Take, for instance, the 


couplet, 
“The lark is up to meet the sun, 
The bee is on the wing.” 


First pupil says, two ways to spell the—t-h-e and t-h-e-e 


so superhuman, one is tempted to think them inspired 


by the Prince of Darkness. Who, but he,-could give 


a woman, whose corsets are evidently bisecting her, 
strength to smile serenely, and say sweetly, “O yes, I 
am perfectly comfortable ; I never wear them tight !”” 


It is a fearful truth that the majority of American 


women are nervous, fretful, helpless invalids, made so, 
in most cases, by their wicked violations of God’s phys- 
ical laws. Would that they. alone were the sufferers. 


©, Which is ancthir But the evil that they do lives after them in their frail 


says, three ways to spell to —t-o, t-o-o, t-w-o. Third 


delicate children. And what hope is there for the off- 


spring of these sick and silly mothers, if, in school, they 

waving heen given, are not the most practical and important of all the 

fifth pupil says ‘comma. Pps net paris vo the} natural sciences? From whom but their teacher can 

they gain the knowledge that will enable them to make 

the most of their small stock of vital power? 


found profitable and pleasing, and need occupy but a 
short time daily. 


A Quaint Specimen. 


If teachers would only hoard up all that comes to 
them of the ludicrous, volumes might be made which 
would read as racily as anything that our most comic 
writers give us. I have in my possession a letter received 
from an indignant parent, who resented to the full, the 
fact of his boy’s being sent home to be cleansed. Said 


If the boy could learn but one, it were better for him 
to learn Hygiene, than Arithmetic. A knowledge of 
the latter science might help him earn his “meat.” 
The practice of the former, would assuredly help him 
retain the life that is more than meat. The custom 
of society are in his favor. Teach him the fundamen- 
tal laws of his being, and how to wisely direct the self- 


protective instincts of his kind, and his chances for 
health and happiness are comparatively good. 


For the little girl—her’s is a more evil case, yet not 


boy had presented himself, daily, in a condition which,|beyond the aid of the wise and faithful teacher. And, 
to say the least, was as repulsive as our nasal organs|just here, let me call to mind the oft repeated truism, 
are educated to detect. In his righteous indignation (?), |‘ Examples educate more than precepts.” If the pupils 
the sire penned the following on pink-tinted paper, and| see the teacher sacrificing health and comfort to vanity 
sent it by the hand of the submissive mamma. I ap-|and fashion, the most valuable advice will be well nigh 


pend it verbatim et literatim : 
“ Miss 


Seems to you got a grate nose for Smelling I cannot 
Smell him any worse than you or anybody else and if 
you think his clothes to bade I should like you to give 


thrown away. But, ifthe teacher possess what every 
I understande you got some grudge|true teacher must to be successful, a sound mind, in a 
ainst all my childs when the get to your room|sound body, she may be the means of doing an incalcu- 
Willie dont smell any worst than any other child it}},})¢ amount of good. 


The frail little girls may be taught to love the pure 


air and bright sunshine so well, that not even the fear 


him better its many a boy I can see with worse than he| of freckles shall make them hide their faces from it. 
got if you have any more boder about this I am bound They can learn to keenly enjoy the healthful exercise 


to look after things I canot aforde keeping better 


they are so prone to neglect. They can learn enough 


eae: agi ~ lof the nature and functions of the digestive organs, to 

Sorthac Sham realize that chalk and slate pencils are not their natural 
suggest thet Smale aliment ; and to prevent them “ when they come to have 
telligences qualified to cope with such specimens of the homes of their own” from preparing “messes” almost 


as indigestible, as food for their families. They can be 


A girl presented herself one day before her teacher,|s0 thoroughly imbued with the knowledge that cleanli- 
with a request for dismission, her godmother being} ness is verily akin to godliness, that it shall be a bless- 
dead, and she wished to attend the funeral; it was|ing to them all the days of their life. And they can be 
granted. The next day, there came another girl with|taught that clothing should be a comfort and not a 
the self same request ; Aer godmother was dead, and| torture, and that the women who believe in fitting girls 
she wished to go to the funeral. Though the teacher|to their dresses, are suffering from a deplorable hallu- 
was somewhat surprised at the coincidence, she let her|cination. They can be taught that real grace and 
go,—but you can imagine her astonishment when, the beauty cannot exist without health. They can be 
third day, a third girl came with the announcement that! ade to know there is no happiness without this price- 
her godmother was dead, and she wanted to go to the! 1... treasure, and to realize that that will not sacrifice 


funeral! “For mercy’s sake,” quoth the outwitted 


teacher, “have these godmothers got to be an EPIDEMIC?” 
M. P. 


their all on the altar of vanity, when school-days are 
ended. 
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Scientific Department. 
Edited by DAVID W. HOYT, Providence, R. I. 


{All communications relating to this Department should be addressed to its 
Editor, as above.] 


“* The Chemical Balance.” 


The editor of the Manufacturer and Builder has a 
very sensitive chemical balance, one that will weigh to 
a tenth of a milligramme. (We trust that the editor of 
the Mathematical Department of our journal will ob- 
serve that so far in this article we have not encroached 
upon his department. Should we touch upon Mathemat- 
ics hereafter, he will, no doubt, excuse it, upon the ground 
that he has already discharged his duty, in seeking to 
convince Mr. Benson of his mathematical errors.) The 
editor aforesaid has found strange uses for his balance. 
With it he has been measuring land and squaring the 
circle. 

He determines “irregularly shaped surfaces of land 
in square miles or acres, by tracing them on paper of 
uniform thickness, cutting it out to the correct shape, 
and comparing the weight of paper thus obtained with 
that of a piece cut to the size of a square mile or of an 
acre, of the same kind of paper, to the same scale.” 
He asserts that “this way of measuring surfaces by the 
help of the balance gives less trouble, less calculation, 
and less liability to error than any other easy meth- 
od”; that it “is far superior, in the correctness of 
its results, to any graphic operation, and only super- 
seded by the actual measurement on the field or trian- 
gulation of large surfaces.” 

Not content with exposing Mr. Benson’s mathemati- 
cal heresies in the usual way, he has brought that gen- 
tleman’s ideas to the test of the balance. A circle and 
a circumscribed square were drawn on paper of uniform 
thickness, with the point of the dividers. Pencil lines 
are too broad and too rough, and add to the weight of 
the paper. Both figures were then cut out carefully 
with fine scissors, which should, if possible, be “ handled 
by female fingers, as theirs are generally used more cau- 
tiously and conscientiously than ours.” Both square 
and circle were then weighed, and the latter result di- 
vided by the former. When the experiment was most 
carefully conducted, the ratio was found to be 0.785401, 
which differs from the theoretical and correct result by 
only three millionths (.000003). According to Mr. 
Benson’s reasoning, the result should have been 0.75. 
No wonder the editor is surprised that “an otherwise 
sound mind can adhere to a grave mistake impounded 
on the brain by a strange notion or prejudice.” 


Planetary Theories. 


M. Leverrier, whose connection with the discovery of 
Neptune is well known, has been thirty-five years at 
work upon the “ Theories of the Eight Principal Plan- 
ets.” On the 21st of December, 1874, he read, before 
the French Academy of Sciences, a paper upon the 
“ New Theory of the Motion of the Planet Neptune.” 
As that completes the long discussion, he gave, in con- 
nection with it, an interesting résumé of the different 
papers he has presented upon that subject, the earliest 
bearing date Sept. 16, 1839. 

The observed motions of Mercury did not corres- 
pond exactly with the theory of that planet presented 
by M. Leverrier in 1843. It was not till 1859 that he 
discovered the cause of the discrepancy. He then 
found that everything could be reduced to order by in- 
creasing the motion of the perihelion 3014 seconds per 
century. This indicates the existence of matter circu- 
lating around the sun and impressing upon the peri- 
helion a direct motion. He says: “ The consequence is 
clear. There exists in the neighborhood of Mercury, 
between the planet and the sun, without doubt, a mat- 
ter, a material hitherto unknown. Does it consist of 
one or more small planets, or of meteorites, or even of 
cosmical dust? The theory does not pronounce on this 
point. On many occasions, trustworthy observers have 


7 


declared that. they observed signs of the passage of a 
small planet across the sun; but nothing definite has 
been reached on this subject.” The existence of 
“ Vulcan,” or possibly Proctor’s theory of the sun’s cor- 
ona, might account for this movement of Mercury’s 
perihelion. 

PARALLAX OF THE SUN. 

Another result of Leverrier’s discussion of the theo- 
ries of the planets is his conclusion that the parallax of 
the sun, fixed by Encke at 8.57 seconds should be in- 
creased by about ,'; of itself, making it 89 seconds. 
This result he derived not only from his theory of the 
sun, but also from his theories of Mars and of Venus. 
Very nearly the same figures have been obtained by 
other persons, from the velocity of light and by other 
methods. It was supposed that the value of the paral- 
lax obtained by the late transit of Venus would not vary 
greatly from 8.9 seconds. So confident was Leverrier of 
the accuracy of his value of the sun’s parallax that he did 
not consider it necessary to observe the transit for the pur- 
pose of proving it, and his name does not appear on, 
the French transit commission. We observe, however, 
that the first computations reported in the daily papers 
from Greenwich give from 906 to 945 seconds, with a 
mean of 924 seconds, Any one will see that a decimal 
point has dropped out; but even 9.24 seconds would 
give the sun’s distance from the earth about 88 millions 
of miles, which is some 7 millions of miles less than 
that obtained by Encke, and 3 or 4 millions of miles 
less than the results of more recent computations. 
The results of the late transit heretofore telegraphed 
are not reliable, however. It is too early to consider 
the great problem solved. 


ELECTRICAL THEORIES. — The following question is 
constantly arising in the explanation of the phenomena 
of frictional electricity, using the language of the two- 
fluid theory: Does the charging body take the offosite 
kind of electricity from the body which it charges, or 
does it convey its ow# kind of electricity # that body, 
or do both operations go on simultaneously? These 
questions indicate, respectively, rhe “theory of subtrac- 
tion,” the “ theory of addition,” and the “ theory of addi- 
tion and subtraction.” Mr. Angell, in his little work on 
Magnetism and Electricity, has throughout adopted 
the subtraction theory ; but the following  sen- 
tences are so much like those which we are con- 
stantly using in the class-room that we quote them: 
“The student should also see clearly that there can be 
no practical difference between a negative current’s /eav- 
ing and a positive current’s entering a neutral body. It 
would also, perhaps, be as well that the student should 
always recollect that probably in no case of electrical 
excitement does a fluid or other substance really ave 
the bodies under experiment—e/ectricity like heat, being 
much more probably a mode of motion, than a specific 
substance.” 


Tue Iowa Merteorite.—Professor Leonard, of the 
Iowa State University, has secured a portion of the me- 
teorite which fell near Homestead, Iowa county, on the 
evening of Feb. 12. It was seen to fall by some per- 
sons who were returning from a spelling-school, and was 
heard by the inmates of the house near which’ it fell. 
This fragment, instead of imbedding itself in the earth, 
seems to have rebounded, and finally to have. come to 
rest upon the snow. When found, three days after fall- 
ing, it weighed over seven pounds, nearly one-half of 
which Professor Leonard secured. Its specific gravity 
is about 3.5. It has the usual appearance of such bod- 
ies, and doubtless contains iron. A sample is to be an- 
alyzed, in order to ascertain its exact chemical consti- 
tution. 


— Alfred, of England, carried memorandum leaves, 
on which he made collections from his studies, and took 
so much pleasure in the frequent examination of this 


journal, that he called it his ‘hand-book,’ because day 
and night he ever had it at hand with him.—Spe/man. 


Department of Mathematics. 


Edited by PROF. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


Number One.” 


Proressor Quimsy :—I am pleased to see that in 
taking charge of the Mathematics of the JouRNAL, you 
are brushing up your arithmetic a little. You already, 
no doubt, begin to perceive the giant strides which that 
science has made under the profound investigation of 
the past few years; and I hope you will not rely too 
much upon any old-time knowledge that you may pos- 
sess, but perceive clearly the new royal roads to geome- 
try, and with your usual acuteness dive to the bottom of 
these things. 

Now I am free to say that in your late article on sub- 
traction, etc. (p. 105), youdid not do this. I am sur- 
prised and pained that a leading professor of Mathe- 
matics in New England should be so utterly illogical as 
to pitch right into the middle of a profound subject, 
without first having examined its fundamental principles. 
Do you let your college boys begin conic sections at the 
second book? My dear sir, how can you expect to 


‘fathom the abstruse ideas of subtraction in the light of 


modern scientifico-philosophical metaphysics when your 
very ideas of number are so crude and antiquated ? 

Let me tell you. There is a little book by the same 
profound author whom you discuss, which you would do 
well to ponder. The axioms are all there on which this 
beautiful new philosophy rests. Page 12: “The word 
number is not generally applied in common language to 
a single thing. Number is that property of 
objects by which we distinguish one from more than 
one. . . . We cannot say one is a number, and 
hence a number is two or more units.” Now if you will 
take pains to fathom that idea, I am confident that your 
views of subtraction will begin to clear up. Ax. 1, 
“One is not a number.” Therefore 1 from 7 leaves 7. 
Q. E. D. I say it with sorrow, but, sir, Iam astonished 
that a man in your position could not have seen that 
before. 

And now let us have done with all the old-time non- 
sense of our barbarian ancestors—numbering scholars 
No. one, etc., or marking one, or “ looking out for num- 
ber one,” and the rest. In the light of modern criti- 
cism, what absurdities, when there is no such thing! 
And let those gentlemen who sell us “ number one” ar- 
ticles, “ A No. 1,” etc., just understand that their game 
is played out. It was cute, but it is all explained in 
our new arithmetic. We wondered all along why we 
never got what we expected, but now we know what 
“No. 1,” means and those gentlemen must find a new 
brand. See the practical value of this, as of all other 
great discoveries. And when you have fairly grasped 
the idea, may we not hope for your powerful aid, both as 
professor and editor, in dissipating the darkness that so 
envelopes men’s minds in these matters? Do not, I 
pray you, allow any more young men to go forth from 
old Dartmouth with the fatal illusion that one is a num- 
ber. And be sure, too, that they grasp the other great 
truth, from woful ignorance of which our purses have 
often grown so lean, namely, that spending five dollars 
from ten dollars leaves “en dollars. Shades of the al- 
chemists! that a Yankee schoolmaster should have dis- 
covered the philosopher’s stone ! J. E. V. 


Right-angled Triangles with Commensurable 
Sides. 

The Manufacturer and Builder for February had an 
interesting article bearing upon this subject, under the 
head of “ Remarkable Numerical Relations.” From 
the series of “triangular numbers,” 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21; 
28, etc., it obtains three other series. The first of these 
series is obtained by multiplying each term of the trian- 
gular series “with 4”; the second, by adding 1 to 
each term of the first; and the third, by taking the 


square root of the difference of the squares of the cor- 
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responding terms of the first and second series. This 
third series is found to consist of the odd numbers, 3, 5, 
7, 9, ete. The Manufacturer and Builder says: “This 
teaches us how to make series of three numbers of such 
a nature that the difference of the squares of two of 
them is equal to the square of the third.” Taking the 
corresponding terms of these three series we have : 3, 4, 
and § ; 5,-12, and 13; 7, 24, and 25; 9, 40, and 41, 
etc. Each of these represents the three sides of a 
right-angled triangle. 

The above is correct, as far as itgoes. It does teach 
how to make such series ; but it does not teach how to 
make a// such series that are possible. Those obtained 
in this way, when expressed in their simplest form, are 
subject to two limitations : the smallest of the numbers 
must be odd, and the other two must differ by 1. 

There are sixteen dissimilar right-angled triangles 
whose sides may be expressed by integral numbers less 
than 100; but the method given above enables us to 
obtain only six of them. Including equimultiples of 
these sixteen sets of numbers,—that is, including simi- 
lar triangles as well as dissimilar,—we find fifty-two 
right-angled triangles whose sides may be expressed by 
integral numbers not exceeding 100. The above method 
enables us to obtain thirty-five out of these fifty-two. 

Teachers frequently have occasion to construct prob- 
lems which shall involve right-angled triangles whose 
sides may be expressed by exact numbers. In this way 
our attention was called to the matter some years since, 
and the result of our investigations was published in 
the Mathematical Monthly, Vol. I1., p. 264; and Vol. 
IIL, p. 2. In a note published in the same periodical, 
Professor Snell, of Amherst College, stated that he had, 
for many years, kept on hand for his own convenience 
a list of these fifty-two right-angled triangles. He ob- 


tained them, however, by using a different formula. 
D. W. H. 


SINGULAR MATHEMATICAL Fact.—Any number of figures you 
may wish to multiply by 5 will give the same result if divided by 
2—a much quicker operation; but you must remember to annex a 
cipher to the answer whenever there is no remainder, and when 
there is a remainder, whatever it may be, annex a 5 to the answer. 
—Scientific American, Feb. 13. 

This reminds us of the man who said, “ There are 
many wonderful and strange things in mathematics, and 
one is, why you have to carry one for every ten ; but if 
you don’t, it won’t come out right.” Equally strange 
and singular is it, that if you multiply by 10 and divide 
by 2 it is the same as multiplying by 5.—Eb. 


“J. M. L.” sends us some problems which we shall 
use, and wishes us to give the answers to our problems, 
cither with the problem or in a following number of the 
JourNaL. We propose to publish solutions sent us, 
and these will give the answers. Our space is so small 
we trust solutions will be made as brief as possible, and 
put in proper form for publication. When the use of a 
diagram can be avoided, do so, though we shall furnish 
diagrams when necessary. It is always better tg dis- 
pense with diagrams when possible, as it gives a better 
training to the mind. 


G. W. B. asks if it is proper to read “_*,” @ over 3. 
We see no objection to that reading. 


Solutions. 


Solutions have been received from “F. P.” of prob- 
lems on page 83 of the JouRNAL, which, for want of 
Space, we are obliged to condense : 


PROBLEM [.—Let r= radius of circle in feet. 
a ==number sq. feet in one acre. 
m == number of acres in the field. 
6. 2ar ar 


15X24 
= 14§2, and m = 152.052956+. 


PROBLEM //.—Let x = time past noon at beginning work. 


Then m= 


Integrating, we have s= 


d = diagonal of cistern, 
A = vertical height of cistern. 
m == diameter at bottom. 
Then x= (12 — x) = 3h 20m, 
and y = yy (12 —y) = 4h. gom. 
Time employed, y— x = 8om. 
d:80=3m:2m d=120. 
2d? +- gm? +- 2.2m? m = 36.18 +. 
(gm)? + A2=d? h=106.0256+. 
Therefore the depth was 106 times the unit of measure used, 
whatever that was. 


PROBLEM ///.—\xt the surface of the cone on which the 
tape is wound be developed upon a plane. The tape will be de- 
veloped into a spiral whose equation will be =a. Let 2 be the 
length of the spiral from the vertex to any point; then 


ds Page ar (a2 x 


a r+ (a+ rt) 
2 a 


2a 
For this spiral a = =. and the integral must be taken between 
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the limits =o and r=A/> 56% = the slant height of the cone. 


Prof. Quimby’s Lectures on English Grammar. 


A REPLY TO “D C.” 

Mr. Editor :—I am glad to know that my old friend 
“D, C.” is not only still alive, but is still in his usual 
trim for battle. It is true his shots sometimes remind 
one of the old time “sham fights,” when only a bit of 
paper was put above the powder and the gun pointed in 
a sure direction ; but even without the fatal ball they 
have that ring which might almost be mistaken for the 
whistle of the bullet, and might easily frighten an op- 
ponent not familiar with the sound. The grammatical 
gun let off against me in your last issue, is an instance 
in point. Bad loading, bad pointing, yet it goes off the 
first time, and the powder evidently wasn’t wet. But let 
us look at the cause of brother C.’s trouble. I said 
“ snow” was not a common noun, that is if you define a 
common noun as a name applicable to each individual 
of a class of objects. Now D. C. knows, as did any- 
body who heard me at the time, that I was referring to 
the use of word “snow” as the name of a substance, as 
when we say “snow is white.” At the same time I said 
(though perhaps not reported) that the same word may 
be in one use of it a common noun, and in another not. 
When we say “ ¢here have been sixteen snows this winter,” 
it is of course a common noun, though it is questionable 
whether it is a proper use of the word, when we 
evidently mean “ snow-storms.”” Now I do not think it 
of great importance to classify nouns as in the gram- 
mar, but I do think it important for the healthy growth 
of the mind of the pupil, that whatever classification is 
undertaken, should be consistently carried out. 

D. C.’s second trouble is on the subject of modes of 
the verb. Now on that point, I don’t care if he has a 
‘potential’ and an ‘impotential, a ‘laughing’ and a 
‘crying,’ and as many others as he chooses, if his verbs 
are classed into modes by their meaning, and not by 
their use. I prefer to follow the universal custom of 
grammarians in treating of other languages, and make 
the use of the verb determine its mode. I am sorry he 
has never before learned that ‘go’ in the sentence / 
can go is in the infinitive mode. He is the first person 
I ever heard question that fact. A little study on the 
history of language in general, and the English and 
other modern languages in particular, will convince him 
of this. And then I did not tell how to parse ‘go’. 
No, I didn’t. That was a mistake, an inexcusable one. 
I certainly ought to have given a full treatise on 
grammar, in the three or four halfhour extempore 
talks I gave the teachers at the Institute. I'll do it 
next time. 

But now we come to what is said to be “the most 
absurd statement,” when “ J Aave done my work” is an- 
alyzed the same as “J have my work done.” This 
is declared to be “Young America full fledged.” I 
beg D. C. not to speak slightingly of “ Young America,” 


== time past noon at end of work. 


for when he gets his feathers all out, he is something of 
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a bird. Now, if it would not be considered impudent 
in “ YoungAmerica” to ask “Old America” to review 
carefully his reasoning in this paragraph, he would like 
to do so. And if “Old America” should deign to 
comply with the request, I think he will see that he 
missed the mark entirely. He understands me to 
affirm that “J have done my work” and “J have my 
work done” “MEAN” the same thing. Why does he so 
understand? I never said so, or even printed it. I 
said they were analyzed alike, that is, the words have 
the same syntax. I am not prepared to admit that the 


give a very proper answer to the question, and one 
which should have been entirely satisfactory to the 
teacher ; yet if so, or if not so, it has nothing to do 
with the case. I said, and I now say, that the syntax 
of the two is the same as I would say of the two sen- 
tences. “/tis 7” and “ Zs it 7” though in this case the 
meaning is certainly different. 

I do not quite see the point of the Doctor story, for 
all the “tearing in pieces” I did was done to the 
grammars, and not to the language ; and as for these 
grammars, I never promised to “ build them up again.” 
In fact, I don’t think they are worth it, and I took par- 
ticular pains to tell the teacher to teach the language, 
and not the grammar book. As for tearing in pieces 
the language, that is sométhing that neither D. C. nor 
Icando. The usage of the educated English-speaking 
people may gradually change it, but nothing else can. 
I should be very glad if I could control this usage. 
Sometimes, as for example, when I hear that beautiful 
hymn read where “wounds,” though rhyming with 
“ sounds” is pronounced “ wdéénds,” and when I read, as 
I do every day in the papers, and from the pens of our 
best writers, an adverb between the preposition “to” 
and the infinitive to which it belongs, as: “to fudly 
explain,” “to gradually improve,” etc. 

To close my already too lengthy reply to D. C. I will 
say that it will always give me pleasure to render him 
any assistance on grammatical points, whenever in 
future he may get his ideas confused as at present; 
meantime while his grammatical gun is cooling, ready 
for another charge, couldn’t he get out his mathemat- 
ical piece and let us have one shot fromthat? Haven't 
I said some “aésurd” thing in the JOURNAL on Mathe- 
matics? If so, don’t hesitate to speak. 

E. T. Quimpy. 


THE desire for fitness and beauty in architecture is 
perhaps much more common among even the rudest of 
the population than is generally imagined; and the 
pleasure which a beautiful and proportionate building 
may give to millions of people, even though they see it 
but for a few moments, as they hurry to and fro, is a 
pleasure not to be despised: and moreover it is a great, 
though silent means of education. The greatest critics 
(such, for instance, as Lessing) have laid down the rule, 
that if possible, nothing in art that is disproportionate, 
misformed, or badly colored, should be brought before 
the eyes of the young. They even object to caricature 
on this ground. To adopt such a proposition in all its 
bearings may be unpractical, may be almost impossible. 
But certainly the converse holds good; namely, that 
to bring before the eyes of the young and the un- 
educated, beautiful and well proportioned objects of art 
is a means of education, the indirect effects of which it 


is difficult to over-estimate. 
— Sir Arthur Helps, in “ Social Pressure.” 


— THE common fluency of speech in many men and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a 
scarcity of words ; for whoever is a master of language, 
and hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to 
hesitate upon the choice of both.—Szwi/t. 


— CouLp it be believed that a child should Le forced 
to learn the rudiments of a language that he is never to 
use, and neglect the writing a good hand and casting ac- 


counts ?>—Locke, 


boy who said, “I have my problem done, sir,” did not _ 
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Tue Boston Scoot Boarp on Tuesday, March 23, 
made provision for a special committee to exercise 
supervision over the department of sewing, which shall 
be taught in the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of girls 
in Grammar schools, and in such other schools as the 
district committees may deem advisable. Two lessons, 
of one hour each week, are to be given in this branch 
of instruction. While the subject of introducing this 
important industrial branch into our common schools is 
under discussion, although we cannot fully indorse 
its adoption, we gladly give room for the article upon 
this subject which appears in our columns of this 
issue. 


WE publish and mail to the subscribers with this num- 
ber a prospectus, which shows a part of the work of 
our journal for three months, and until it was in print 
we could scarcely believe that we had presented so 
much and so valuable matter to our readers. The table 
of contents really seems to warrant the flattering no- 
tices which we are daily receiving concerning the char- 
acter and work of the New Encianp. The leading 
teachers, as well as the press, unite in placing ours in 
the front rank of educational papers in the country, 
and the “new departure” of a weekly issue makes it 
deservedly popular. Our experienced agents tell us 
that they have never canvassed for any work with more 
ease, or with greater personal satisfaction, feeling that 
the increase of its circulation among teachers and ed- 
ucated men would be a great benefit to the cause of ed- 
ucation. 

Our experience proves that a weekly educational jour- 
nal will be self-supporting, and we now call upon our 
subscribers to aid us in doubling our lists, in order that 
we may increase the value of our paper, and with added 
means of usefulness, we shall spare no labor to make it 
increasingly valuable. Within the acquaintance and in- 
fluence of every teacher, is some other teacher or 
friend who really needs and wants Tue JournaL. A 
word from each will secure for them and for us what 
each would have: for your friend a good paper, for us a 
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good subscriber and reader. By honest and earnest la- 
bors of ourselves and our hosts of friends, we hope to 
enroll several thousand names upon our books before 
the first of June. After reading, hand the prospectus to 
a friend, and thus “to do good and to communicate 
forget not.” 


Tue demand of our times is for useful knowledge in its 
most compact form, and in its freshest spirit. Dry, an- 
tiquated, and long-drawn articles, or volumes, have but 
little interest for and less demand by the great reading 
and business public of America. Busy men and women, 
who have an interest in all departments of literary, sci- 
entific, and moral reform, must have history, biography, 
science, literature, and art condensed for their use. 
These are days of dictionaries, reviews, encyclopedias ; 
and while specialists may explore the mysteries of their 
own department of research, the general reader, the 
student, the teacher, must compass the scope of vol- 
umes at a single reading, or a half-hour’s daily recita- 
tion in the school-room. This idea of completeness, 
brevity, freshness, comprehensiveness, accuracy, is a 
great literary merit, and most fitly applies to a class of 
works which are now in great demand by the great mul- 
titude of reading people, but more especially by writers, 
business men, teachers, and students, namely, universal 
encyclopedias of practical and useful knowledge. 

We believe it was Mr. Greeley who once said most 
emphatically, “I want just three books constantly at my 
elbow when I am writing: ohnson’s Family Atlas of 
the World, Webster's Dictionary, and an Encyclopedia of 
not more than four volumes—three would be better ; 
and this book should have every general article abridged 
as much as possible, or as they say in Vermont, ‘ boiled 
down.’” He expressed the same idea even more‘terse- 
ly when he said, “I don’t care upon whose shoulders 
Humboldt’s cloak may have fallen off, if he had one, 
even ; but I simply want to know when and where he 
was born, what he did, and where he died. The rest 
would be good for nothing but to lumber up the book. 
The lives and labors of men are the best kind of history.” 

As an answer to the universal want of our times, and 
in full accord with the sentiments, and at the personal 
suggestion of the great journalist we have just quoted, 
one of the greatest literary works of the day has recently 
made its appearance, which is destined to have a wide- 
spread circulation wherever the English tongue is 
spoken or the English page read. We refer to Yohnson’s 
New Illustrated Universal Cyclopedia : a Scientific and 
Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge. 

We have very carefully examined the first volume of 
the series of four when complete, but can give to our 
readers but a faint idea of its scope and value. This 
volume of over 1,700 pages covers the letters A and E 
inclusive, and treats of not less than 20,000 different 
subjects, which exceeds by far the number treated under 
the same letter in any similar work published in this 
country. The labors of editing this great work were 
committed to two of the most distinguished American 
scholars, President Barnard, of Columbia College, New 
York, and Prof. Guyot, of Princeton College, New Jer- 
sey, as editors-in-chief. Among their associates we 
notice the names of Dr. Anderson of Rochester, Prof. 
Dwight, of Columbia, Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard, 
Horace Greeley, William T. Harris, of St. Louis, George 
P. Marsh, Alexander H. Stephens, Julius H. Seelye, 
ex-President Theodore D. Woolsey, and nearly twenty 
other men of distinguished eminence in every depart- 
ment of letters and science in the United States and 
Europe. The special merit of the work before us lies 
in the fact that articles presented in these volumes are 
attested by the authority of the best scholars in their de- 
partments of study and investigation. The name of 
Prof. Whitney, of Yale, attached to an article on lan- 
guage, of Prof. Gray on Botany, of President Woolsey 
on Public Law, of Gen. Barnard on Civil and Military 
Engineering, of, President Chapin on Social Science, of 


Prof. Chandler on Chemistry, of Prof. Seelye, Dr. 


Stevens, and Dr. Anderson on Church History, will 
command for the articles universal confidence. 

We notice that “ Anti-slavery” is treated by Mr. 
Greeley, “ Aristotle” by Prof. Seelye, “ Austria and 
Austro-Hungary” by Prof. Schem, “ Bleaching” by Prof. 
Chandler, “ Bombardment” by Gen. Barnard, U. S. A. ; 
“ Boston” by Hon. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, ex-Mayor ; ; 
“ Botany ” by Prof. Asa Gray, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; “ England” by President Woolsey, “Confederate 
States ” by Mr. Greeley, “ Democracy” by Chas. O’Con- 
or, “ Darwinism” by Prof. Seelye, “The Earth” 
by Prof. Guyot, “ Easter” by Dr. Barnard, “ English 
Language and Literature” by Richard Grant White, 
“Entomology” by Prof. Sanborn Tenney, “ Evolution” 
by Henry Hartshorn, and “ Expositions” by Dr, Bar- 
nard. The biography of Henry Clay is written by Mr. 
Greeley, Stephen A. Douglass by Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, and Edward Everett by Robert C. Winthrop. 
Prof. Theo. W. Dwight has written over two hundred 
law articles for this volume, treating of such subjects as 
Agent, Bill of Exchange, Check, Citizen, Embezzle- 
ment, Evidence, etc., thus affording to every citizen the 
value of a whole law library condensed into a single 
table reference book. 

These are but examples of the credited writers which 
have added the results of their studies to the wealth of 
new, fresh and interesting material, which is brought 
within the compass of these volumes. 

As an example of the analytical charactar of the 
work, we will refer to one subject only, “ California,” 
which is treated under twenty-four different heads, such 
as Face of the Country, Geology, Mineralogy, Vege- 
tation, Zodlogy, Climate, Agricultural Products, Manu- 
facturers and Mining Industry, Railroads, Finances, 
Education, Newspapers, Churches, Gold Products, etc. 

Foreign geography is treated with care and accuracy, 
and in respect to the geography of our own country, 
every township in every State and in every territory is 
recorded in its proper place, and every important town 
and city has been written up by residents best qualified 
for the work. The maps accompanying the description 
of the several counties are prepared in accordance with 
the latest known facts in the case, and are colored 
to show not only the political outline of different States, 
but the coal-fields, principal railroads, capitals, and 
large cities. 

The whole domain of Knowledge is thus brought 
within the reach of every person, and next to its actual 
possession, it is a gratification to know that such a 
storehouse is accessible to all who would explore it, 
and search for hidden wisdom. If we were to prepare 
a catalogue of a school or teacher’s library, the Cyclo- 
pedia would be among the first books in the list. In 
fact it is a necessity, without which the teacher, the 
school, and the home will be deprived of one of its 
chief sources of intelligence, and of usefulness, arid in 
our judgment we can most fully and heartily recom- 
mend Johnson’s Cyclopedia, for its completeness in 
matter, convenience in form, cheapness, and the ability 
and accuracy with which it has been compiled. 


The Anomalies and Irregularities of English 
Orthography. 


The present furore in regard to Spelling Matches, 
which rage like an epidemic, and yet a very good 
disease it is, invite special attention to the perplexing 
irregularities and inconsistences of English Orthogra- 
phy. These arise largely from the complex nature of 
the language itself, drawn as it has been, from the dia- 
lects of nearly every living and almost every dead race, 
since the Babel-dispersion. As all teachers well know, 
the spelling of our vernacular has come to be a matter 
almost wholly of memory, and it is not a subject of 
wonder, therefore, that adults even, and much more 
young pupils and foreigners, are greatly perplexed in 
many instances. 


Any rational attempt to remove, even partially, these 
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THREE MONTHS’ RECORD. 


OUR THREE MONTHS’ RECORD. 


A List of Important Articles to 
all Educators. 


ARE ANY OF INTEREST TO YOU? 


I, 
to Study History ; 

em By Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 
Codperation of Parents with Teachers ; 

By President M. H. Buckham, University of Vermont. 
How to Teach Composition ; . 

By James E. Vose, Francestown Academy. 
Thoroughness ; R 

By J. C. Greenough, Prin, R. I. State Normal School. 
Public Schools and the State ; 

By Hiram Orcutt, Tilden Ladies’ Seminary. 
The December Woods ; 

By W. W. Bailey. 
Teaching in Answer to a Conscious Want ; 

By Prof. S. S. Greene, Brown University. 
The Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. (Illustrated) ; 

Giving Plans of the Building. 
The Transit of Venus—The Black Drup ; 

By D. W. Hoyt, Providence High School, 
The Educational Papers. 
History of the N. E. Journal of Education, 
Meeting of the Winds ; 

By Laura W. Case. 
Ways of Saying Yes ; 

By Mrs, M. B.C, Slade. 


Il. 


Truthfulness in the School-Room ; 
Nature of the Problem—Difficulties—Study of Home-Life— 
Guards to Virtue—Influence of Rules—Value of Object-Teach- 
ing—Wholesome Precepts—Mental Truthfulness—Truthfulness 
of Soul—Moral Power of the Teacher—Certain Results. 
[Read before the Mass, State Teachers’ Association. ] 
By A. D. Mayo, D.D., Springfield, Mass. 
Thought and Expression—A Plea for the Mother Tongue in 
School—No. I. 
Thought and Expression—Value of Speech—Poverty of Com- 
mon Speech—Why Neglected—Accurate Training—The Teach- 
er a Model, [Read before the American Institute of Instruction, 
by A. H. Davis.] 
Examinations for Women ; 
By Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 
Schoolmaster Wanted ; 
By Mrs, J. B. Smith. 
Tableaux from Whittier ; 
By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Comets ; 


- By Prof. J. E. Vose, Francestown, N. H. 

Three Rulers—A Temperance Recitation ; 
By Austin Q. Hagerman. 

Professional Heresy. 
Report of Thirtieth Annual Meeting of Mass. State Teachers’ Assoc. 
Orthography and Phonology. 
Johnny Studies Botany. 
Washington Correspondence. 


ITI. 
The Law of the Teaching Process ; 
By J. M. Gregory, LL.D., Regent of Ill. Industrial Univ. 
Thought and Expression—A Plea for the Mother Tongue—No. II. 
By A. H. Davis, 
Book Friends ; 
By W. W. Bailey, A. M. 
Sketch of Prof. Alpheus Crosby ; 
~ By Prof. Daniel B. Hagar. 
Early Educators of New England—The First President of Harvard 
College ; By Rev. J. C. Stockbridge. D.D. 
Comets—No IL. ; by J. E. Vose. 
Scientific Department—Red Snow—Mines in Massachusetts. 
Now, Sweet Now—A Recitation for Girls 3 
By Rev. W. O. Cushing. 
Both Sides—A Recitation for three Girls . by. A. LM. 
The Wants of thie School-Room. 
Public Schools in the District of Columbia. 


IV. 

Genius of United States History 3 

By Celeste E. Bush, Conn. State Normal School. 
From Sacramento to the Snmmit 3 

By W. W. Bailey. 
Hon, John Kingsbury—A Sketch ; 

By Prof. R. A. Guild, Brown University. 

School Studies—Arithmetic ; 

By Isaiah Dole. 
German Schools ; 
By Prof. Nathaniel T. Allen. 


Heroism of the Founders of Amerfca ; 

By Prof. J. P. Thomson, D.D., LL.D. 
Education in Italy ; 

By Rev. W. S, Alexander. 
Agricultural Education ; 

By Prof. Thomas Baldwin. 


Scientific—Fossil Remains of the Moa—Potiery of the Mound. 
Builders—The Science of Education. 


The Economy of Public Education 


V. 
Intercollegiate Scholarships ; 
By Thos, Wentworth Higginson. 


Modern Syrian Views in Regard to Female Education ; 
By Rev. Henry Jessup. 


Thought and Expression—A Plea for the Mother Tongue—No. IL‘, 
By A. H. Davis. 


Plants of Universal Application ; 
By W. W. Bailey. 


The Future of Chemistry ; 
By Prof. F. W. Clarke. 


Inventions and Discoveries—A New School Dialogue ; 
By F. M. Nason. 


Compulsory Education : 

Senator Stewart’s Amendment—Definitions of the Term and 
Remarks by German Professors—Report of Victor Cousin, in 
1833—Results in Baden and Switzerland—View of Dr. Ryer- 
son—German Views of the Legal Question, 


The Harvard School-House, Charlestown (Illustrated) ; 
Giving Elevation, and Ground Plans. 


Foul Air Child Poisoning in Mt, Pleasant School, Nashua, N. H. 


VI. 
“Louis Agassiz, Teacher ”; 
By Prof. Hiram Orcutt. 


Points jp Grammar ; 
By Prof. H. R, Greene, Oread Institute. 


The Morality of Externals ; 
By George S. Burleigh. 


Ventilation of School-IIouses ; 
Extract from Report of School Committee, Providence. 


Thought and Expression—No, IV. ; 
By A. H. Davis. 


Toa Christian Student ; 
By J. E. Vose. 


Opposition to High Schools. 


An Early Friend ; 
By Edwin Barrows. 


Dana’s Geology. 
Study and Class Work. 


VII. 


The Basis of an Educational Philosophy ; ; 
By J. M. Gregory, LL.D., Ihnois Industrial University. 


The Leveling Process ; 
By L. W. Russell. 


Educators of New England—Increase Mather ; 
By Rev, J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. 


Physical Education ; 
By Prof, B, F. Tweed. 


Cyrus Eaton, Maine—A Biographical Sketch. 
Exercise. 

Boston School-Houses Forty Years Ago. 

Primary and Intermediate School-House (Illustrated ). 
The Massachusetts Schools. 

The Centennial at Philadelphia. 

Persian Scholarships. 


A Few Ideas on Exhibitions ; 
By L. J. Sherman. 


Doctor Corbeau ; 
By Olive A. Wadsworth, 


Geological and Topographical Survey of the Territories. 


VIII. 


Elementary Natural Science in the Public Schools ; 
By Frederick S.,Jewell, Ph.D. 


Memory Training ; . 
‘a By J. W. Dickinson, A.M. 
AH of Aspiration ; 
Gon Ss. Burleigh. 


The Universities of Italy ; 
By Rev. W. S. Alexander. 


What Should we do for Beauty’s Sake ? 
Ly Edith Leonard. 


Education “ Primarily ” Considered ; 
By Mrs. tars P. Colburn. 
"By L. F. Cady, A.M. 
A Mouthful of Air. 

IX. 


How Boston Committees Examine its Schools, 
Boston Woman’s Education Association. 


Instinet 


Physical Culture among English Students. 


National Bureau of Education, 
Drawing. 
North, South, East, and West; by Latienne. 
Natural History in ouf Public Schools ; 
By Prof. Sanborn Tenney, Williams College. 
Sewing in the Public Schools ; 
By Miss Sarah J. Baker, Principal of the Dudley High 


Sehool for Girls, [Read before the Association of 
Public Schoolmasters, of Boston. ] 


Storm on Saugonnet—Poem ; 
By Geo, S. Burleigh. 


Literature aad Education ; 
By George S. Buckham., 


Brown University as an Educator of Teachers, 


Devotional Exercises in Primary Schools ; 
By Mrs. Mary P. Colburn, 


Heating Apparatus. 

Automatic Regulation of Heat. 

The Students’ “ Hilarity ” at Dublin. 
Boston Society of Natural History. 
Mathematical Studies. 

Nothing New. 

Fanciful Etymologies. 

Occasional Exercises for the School room. 


X. 


Milton as an Educator.—No. 1 ; 
By Rev. Phillips Brooks, Boston. 


Excess of Brain Development in the Young ; 
By F. C, Clarke, M.D. 


A Reminiscence ; 
By W. W. Bailey. 
The April Eclipse. 
Questions in Orthoepy. 
Coddington School-House, Newport, R. I. (Illustrated) ; 


The State Normal Art School and the Massachusetts Art Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Preparations for Acting—“ It Never Rains but it Pours”; 
By Mrs, J. H. Morse, 


XI. 


Milton as an Educator,—No. II; 
By Rev. Phillips Brooks, 


Quimby’s Lectures on English Grammar, 

Religious Instruction in English and Welsh. 
School-Board Schools. 

The Present Opportunity to Study United States History. 


A Suggestion to Invalid Students ; 
By Rev. Edwin S. Williams. 


An Old Manuscript. 
Discipline ; 

By Mrs. M. P. Colburn. 
Schools in Mexico, 
Education in the Centennial Exhibition, 
Boston Society of Natural History. 


Mental Games for Children ; 
By Miss M. H,. Leonard, 


XII. 


“A Fair Chance for Girls,” or a Word for American Women— 
Dr, Clarke’s Book and Miss Brackett’s Book. 
By Rev, J. R. Herrick, S.T.D., South Hadley, Mass. 


The Microscope ; 
By F. C. Clarke, M.D. 


What should be Rejected from English Gremmar ; 
By H. R. Greene, A.M. 


Old World Matters—No. I. 

Roman Catholics in the Public School System, 
Education at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Dialogues—A School Incident. 


XIII. 

Professor Timmy ; 

By Rev. A, D. Mayo, D.D. 
A Teacher’s Evening Prayer. 
Rhetorical Instruction in Colleges ; 

By Prof. G, Stanley Hall. 
Object Teaching—An Experience. 
Natural History in the Public Schools ; 

By Prof Sanborn Tenney. 
Illinois Industrial University (Lilustrated), 
Spelling. 
Old World Matters—No ITI. 
Boston Society of Natural History, 
Heptica and Epigea—A Poem for Kindergartners. 
Dame Grammar and her Class—A Dialogue, 


Tue above articles have appeared in the NEw ENGLAND during 
the past three months—in its first thirteen numbers, In no way can 
one judge of a paper better than by what it has already contained. 
It was started under many disadvantages, the managers having but 
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about a month to close up other business and professional engage- 
ments, and to make preparation for this work, with everything to 
be provided new. They are willing to offer this imperfect record 
of its first three months as a prophecy of the future of the paper. 
Aside from the above articles, which have only filled about one 
half the JouRNAL, there have appeared editorials, selected articles, 
scientific, educational and miscellaneous notes, and further the State 
Departments, edited by s‘x local editors of the six New England 


* States, have given a full complement of educational news for 


these States. There has also been given a summary of all educa- 
tional news, so that every reader has been kept abreast with the 
times in all matters of education. 


THE “ITS” OF THE NEW JOURNAL. 


Its Size. 

The present size of the New ENGLAND is sixteen 
pages of the size of this page. If it should continue to 
prosper in the future, as it has since Jan. 1, the pub- 
lishers will be compelled to enlarge. 


Its Contributors. 

We have secured for our contributors the best talent, 
not only in New England, but in all parts of the 
country and Europe. No weekly paper published has 
a better list of paid writers than we have. To form an 
estimate of our contributors, see page 1. 


Its Editor. 

Its Editor-in-chief is Hon. T. W. BrcKNELL, who for 
seven years held the position of State Commissioner of 
Public Schools of Rhode Island, and resigned this hon- 
orable position to assume the editorial management of 
this paper. He is assisted by the ablest talent pro- 


curable. 


Its Auspices, 

It is published under the joint auspices of the State 
Teachers’ Associations of the six New England States, 
and the American Institute of Instruction. It has, 
through these associations, the most cordial support 
— endorsements of the best educators of New Eng- 
and. 


Its Subsceription Price. 
A weekly paper of 16 pages, stitched and trimmed, 
printed on fine paper and postage paid by the publish- 
ers, is furnished at the low price of three dollars a year. 


Its Department of Dialogues. 

This is edited by Mrs. M. B. C. Stapg, whose expe- 
rience and talent brought to this department make 
it worth all that is asked for the paper. Every 
teacher having declamation in school (and what teacher 
has not?) has felt the need of fresh and suitable pieces, 
to put in-the hands of scholars, to learn. This need 
will here be supplied. 


: Its Scientific Department. 

This department is edited by D. W. Hoyt, Principal 
of the Providence High School, a man with rare quali- 
fications for this work. What appears in this depart- 
ment will be found first of all reliable, and after that, 
fresh and interesting—devoid of all technical dryness. 


Its Examination Papers.’’ . 

Oral examinations have been almost entirely super- 
seded by writtenones. Every teacher has felt the need 
of the experience of others, in preparing questions. In 
this department we shall give Examination Papers as 
used in all grades of our best schools, from the Primary 
Department to the last annual examinations of Yale 
and Harvard. This was a peculiar feature of the 2. J. 
Schoolmaster, and one that is very much appreciated 
in our columns. 


Its Mathematical Department. 

This is edited by Prof. E. T. Quimpy, of Dartmouth 
College, who is a practical teacher,’and knows what the 
wants of all grades of teachers are.. This will be found 
to the mathematically inclined, one of the best features 
of the paper. 


Its Kindergarten. 

As the Kindergarten has of late elicited considerable 
discussion, and as it has much that every live teacher is 
interested in, we shall devote considerable space to 
this subject. We have secured the best informed 
writers to contribute to this department. 


Its State Departments. 

Each New England State has a local editor who 
gathers news from his own State, and edits his depart- 
ment. Coming weekly, this news is fresh, and appears 
for the most part for the first time in our columns. 


lts College News. 
We have secured correspondents in a large number 
of our best colleges, and shall give each week an ab- 
stract of all important College news. ; 


Its Washington Correspondence. 

Under the efficient management of Gen. Eaton, the 
Bureau of Education, at Washington, has become the 
great collector and dispenser of educational intelligence. 
We have secured a man for our correspondent here, 
who has access to all the avenues of information of in- 
terest to our readers, and who furnishes us a letter every 
week. 


Its Field. 
Although from New England, it will be broad enough 
in its views, and comprehensive enough in its articles 
and discussions, to be of prime interest to every teacher 
in the United States. It will confine itself to no section 
or to no class of educators. 


Its Foreign Intelligence. * 
Arrangements have been made, so that soon we shall 
be able to keep our readers informed of all educational 
progress in all parts of the world. We are securing 
correspondents in England, Scotland, Germany, France, 
Italy, Greece, Japan, China, and other foreign nations. 


Its Literary Department. 
It will give careful reviews of the best literary works 
as they are published, and will keep its readers in- 
formed in regard to new books in press, and all general 
literary news. 


Its Illustrations. 
Illustrations will be given from time to time of the 
most approved modern School-houses, giving ground 
plans, elevations etc. This will be a valuable depart- 
ment to all contemplating the erection of new School 
buildings. 


The Case Well Put. 


Mr. A. D. Small, of Salem, Mass., is a man second 
to none in this country for the position which he holds 
as city superintendent. The importance to the teach- 
ers of such a jourrfal as this he fully appreciates. At 
the beginning of the year, without a suggestion from 
any one, he issued the circular given below, and sent a 
copy to each teacher under his care. We feel that we 
could not put the case ourselves more effectively than 
he has done here : 

To the Teachers in the Public Schools of Salem:—I1 take this 
means of addressing you unofficially, in behalf of the NEw Enc- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and in the interest too of the 
profession in which we are all engaged. " 

A copy of this new journal you have undoubtedly seen. Hence, 
you know with what promise of usefulness it enters the sphere of 
its future labors. It has a broad and important field, an able ed- 
itor, the best talent committed to its support, the heartiest endorse- 
ment of leading educators. 

The Massachusetts Teacher was issued monthly at $1.50 a year 
The New ENGLAND will come four times as often, at but twice, or 
less than twice, the price. Published weekly, it will bring us 
fresher news, and, with its frequent suggesttons, will enter more 
helpfully into our daily labors. Club rates reduce its cost to $2.80, 
$2.50, $2.40, and even $2.25 a year, and that is but four or five cents 


ticle, each week, a value many times exceeding the cost of the 
number. 


a week. Who of us may not expect to receive from some one ar- 


We claim that teaching is a profession. What professionalist is 
there who neglects any good means of keeping. himself up with 
“the march of improvement,” and well informed of important 
passing events in his profession? We are unwilling to bear the re- 
proach of being routine laborers, unimbued with a progressive 
spirit. We will not admit that we would disregard the opportu- 
nity of widening our knowledge and increasing our usefulness, 
though we must purchase the opportunity at some expense of 
money and time. 

We have at last a weekly professional journal, one of the pio- 
neers in this kind of literature in the country. It should be an 
honor to New England; it should be the best teachers’ journal in 
the land; it should stand unrivaled or unexceled by the organ of 
any party or the representative of any class. Whether it shall 
be all that, depends upon the patronage it may receive. Every one 
of us owes it our support. Its aim is to elevate and aggrandize 
our vocation. Consider what our educational magazines have al- 
ready done in promoting the interests of teachers, securing them 
better wages and higher recognition in the community. Yet more 
is to be desired in the same direction, and our New ENGLAND 
JouRNAL OF EpucaTION is the only periodical pledged to our 
cause. To maintain such a journal, and to make it the useful me- 
dium of information, the valuable counselor, the poWerful organ, 
and the intrepid champion of our profession, that it should be, re- 
quires money. None of us ought to be content with being merely 
readers of it, getting good from it; but we should each give it our 
favor and support, by becoming subscribers to it. 

I address you, fellow teachers, not in an official capacity, but 
personally, and because of my interest in you each and in our 
common cause. If any of us can ill afford to take the New Enc- 
LAND, certainly none of us can afford to be without it, and it can- 
not afford to be without us, deprived of our sympathy and support. 
Yours in the Cause of Education, A. D. SMALL. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY, we stated in our first issue 
would be the valuation set upon a single number of our 
paper before the year was out, in order to complete 
files. This bids fair to be the case before the year is 
half expired. Already No.4 is nearly exhausted so 
that we can furnish no complete sets from Jan. 1, 
except at a premium of 25 cents. We will pay 25 cents 
each for all copies of No. 4 that may be returned to us. 
A complete file for the first 3 months will be $1.25 ; for 
the year 1875, $3.25. The 25 cents extra is for the 
extra price of No. 4. The only way to secure files is 
to subscribe promptly, and preserve the numbers as 
they appear. 

THE STaTE EDUCATIONAL News, edited by able State 
editors of each of the New England States, will be 
found full of valuable interest in each number of the 
JournaL. College graduates and others interested in 
higher education, will find our Collegiate Department 
a source of much information from week to week, while 
the papers published are intended to cover the higher 
as well as the elementary departments of instruction. 


“Vosr’s ARTICLE on ‘ How to teach Composition’ was 
worth to me a year’s subscription. I immediately put 
his suggestions into practice in the schools under my 
charge.” This was the statement of one of the masters 
of the schools of the City of Newton, Mass. This is 
but a sample of the testimony of others in regard to 
certain articles which have appeared in the NEw 
ENGLAND. 


WE WILL SEND the NEw ENGLAND four months for 
$1.25. If the subscription is renewed it will be sent 
the balance of the year for $1.75. This will give-an op- 
portunity for any to try the paper at a small expenditure. 


{N REMITTING, send money by post-office order, bank- 
check, or registered letter. It is then at our risk ; oth- 
erwise at the sender’s risk. 


TEACHERS wanting situations will find our “Teachers 
Exchange” just the thing. Notice of 20 words inserted 
at 50 cents a week ; 2 cents per word, each subsequent 
insertion. 

WE WANT good agents in every county of the United 


States to canvass for our paper. Every agent pro- 
nounces it the easiest thing to canvass for he ever knew. 


SINGLE copres of any number of our journal except 
No. 4, will be sent post paid on receipt of 10 cents ; six 
copies, 50 cents, 


A copy for one year gratis to any one sending us five 


subscribers at $3.00 each. 
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Tue five educational journals merged in this, to wit: 
The College Courant, Massachusetts Teacher, R. I. School- 
master, Maine Fournal of Education, and Connecticut 
School Fournal, gave it at the outset a very large list of 
subscribers. A rapid increase since entitles it to the 
first place among. all the educational journals of the 
country as regards circulation. For advertisers, there- 
fore, it is the best medium of its kind. 


WE trust that every subscriber receiving this supple- 
ment will put it into the hands of some friend who is 
interested in the cause of Education. 


Appress all communications to New ENGLAND 
JournaL oF EpucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


Opinions of Educators 
AS TO THE WORK AND MERITS OF OUR JOURNAL, 


As one officially connected, in one way or another, with our pub- 
lic school system, I have often regretted the inevitable feebleness 
of our State educational periodicals. The teachers, being preoc- 
cupied with their work in school, cannot give their freshest hours to 
their editorial work, and the need of some concentrated effort had 
become very clear. I am glad that the Mew England Fournal of 
Education begins its career so auspiciously.—THos, WENTWORTH 
Hiccinson, Chair. B’d of Exam’s of the R. I. Normal School. 

I have never been so much pleased with anything in the line of 
teachers’ journal before. I place it in the reading room of the 
school and it is much read.— W. E, Witson, Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Peru, Nebraska. 

The New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Epucarion is one of ihe best 
educational publications in this cduntry. I heartily recommend it 
to all teachers. —JOHN B, PEASLEE, Supt. Cincinnati Public Schools. 


I have been pleased with the plan which gave rise to the New 
England Fonrnal of Education, ever since its discussion at North 
Adams, Numbers one and two have more than met my expecta- 
tions, These a/ome are worth*the cost of the journal for, three 
months. Of my eighteen teachers, fifteen subscribed for it, and are 
enjoying it very much. I commend it to all educators and parents. 
Such articles as “ How to Study History,” “ Codperation of Pa- 
rents with Teachers,” “How to Teach Composition,” and Dr. 
Mayo’s paper on “ Truthfulness in the School-room,” cannot fail to 
interest and instruct every person who reads them. The influences 
of such writings will be breathed into our school-room, and hosts 
of children will be elevated thereby.—D. S, FARNHAM, Afaster of 
the Mason School, Newton Center, Mass. 


I am greatly interested in the success of your journal, and the 
numbers already received give promise of a brilliant career.—R. G. 
HipparD, P. of. of Elocution, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn, 


The first number of your journal has been received, and I am 
fiank to say that I think it is the nearest approach yet made to the 
real needs of our schoolmaster army. The idea of the weekly is 
the great one in this enterprise, though the combined interest of so 
many leading educators in New England will insure its success and 
give it character and merit. I would like to have it generally cir- 
culated in Wisconsin, but particularly in Milwaukee.—S. R. 
WINCHELL, Princ, High School, and Ed. and Pub. of Public Sch. 
Record, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Iam a New England man, was educated in N. H., am much 
pleased with the journal, think it will accomplish good results.—W. 
F, Harriman, Co, Supt. of Schools, Cherokee, Cherokee Co., Towa. 


_ Your first number is capital—a rouser! I think it will be so re- 
garded. Go ahead. Never was work better started, or more 
heartily sustained.—HiraM Orcuir, Princ. Tilden’s Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, West Lebanon, N. H. 

Your journal is a welcome visitor, and would be welcome even 
ifit came oftener than once a week. I think you were wise in 
combining your several New England papers and all your energies. 
Tam greatly pleased with your paper, and will do what I can in ob- 
taining subscribers for it at our State Association meeting in May. 
—B. MALLON, Supt. Public Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

I congratulate you on the success already attained by the Mew 
England Jourual of Education in the face of the many difficulties 
incident to its starting. . . . But the Journal thus far has ex- 
ceeded my expectations, With the full completion of your liberal 
and comprehensive plans, it will be still better. It will then help to 
make New England ideas and systems a power in the land. .° 
Iwish the Yournal might be received by every teacher in the 
land, Its columns*contain matters of educational interest which no 
live teacher can afford to lose.—A MarKHaM, Principal Milwau- 
hee Academy, Wisconsin, 

Your journal will be a strong bond of sympathy and a means of 
Cooperation among all our leading teachers, It is exceedingly de- 
Sirable to fraternize our thinkers and workers, that we may be mu- 
tually helpful. Isolated as teachers often are in their work, they 
need such sympathy and stimulus. New England ought to be a 
unit in her school aims, as she is in her physical geography. It 
will be a proud achievement for you if the ew England Yournal 
Secures this merit.—B, G, NorTHRop, Sec, State Board of Educa- 


The selection of Hon. T. W. Bicknell as editor of the Mew 
England Fournal of Education is one of the highest guarantees of 
its excellence. — Pror. J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. State Normal 
School, Providence, R. J. 
The establishment of such a journal, ‘to be’the exponent of 
New England ideas in education, will, I trust, mark an important 
era in the march of improvement in public and private institutions 
of learning.—W. A. Mowry, Prin."Eng. and Class. High School, 
Providence, R. J. 

The enthusiasm of Boston is repeated here in Connecticut. 
Every one I have seen is in favor of the new journal.—Pror. I. N. 
CARLETON, Prin. State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


I cannot express the great satisfaction I feel in the prospect of a 
New England School Journal that shall be worthy of the name. I 
give you my hand and heart in the new enterprise. —ARIEL PARISH, 
Superintendent of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 

Last Friday, a most, propitious day in the educational calendar. 
—Rev. C. HamMonp, Monson, Mass. | 

I like the consolidation and the weekly issue. With the qualifi- 
cations of the proposed management, and the “sinews of ~var,” it 
will surely succeed.—Pror. F. S. JEWELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Iam much interested in the plan. It must, I think, give us the 
leading educational journal of the country —JONATHAN TENNEY, 
Deputy State Supt., Albany, N.Y. 

I rejoice at the prospect of a new journal of education, to be 
conducted on the highest and most liberal principles ; and I rejoice 
that Mr. Bicknell hag consented to become the editor. I have no 
doubt that it will be made one of the best journals in this or any 
other country.—Hon. Gro. B. EMerson, LL.D., Boston. 
Consolidation is the order of the day, and the plan proposed of 
uniting the educational journals of New England seems to me te 
be avery desirable one. I shall be glad to do anything in my 
power to aid in carrying out the plan proposed.—P. A. CHAD- 
BOURNE, LL.D., President Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


The arrangements for the publication of the Mew Lugland 
Fournal of Education meets my unqualified approval, and I pledge 


stitute of Instruction. 

I most cordially re¢ommend the establishment of a New England 
Journal, and predict for it a great success—REV. DANIEL LEACH, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Providence, R. 7. 

I enclose subscription to the Yournal of Education for one year. 
I trust you will succeed in your new work.—Hon, D, H. Cuam 
BERLAIN, Governor of South Carolina, 

Send me every No. from January 1. I have seen one copy, and 
if the rest are like it I do not wish to miss one number,—W. H, 
LANDON, Principal Uuion Free School, Keesville, N. Y. 

Accept my congratulations upon the inauguration of the enter- 
prise, and best wishes for its success. —C HANNING FoLsom, Dover, 
N. 

I have laid the Mew England Journal of Education before some 

of our teachers, and I hope in a few days to send you a club list of 
subscribers. It must be a welcome visitor to the live teachers of 
of New England especially. I shall read its columns with a lively 
interest.—W: CONNELL, JR., Supt. of Public Schools, Fall River, 
Mass. 
A specimen copy of your Vew England Journal of Education has 
just been received. I am much pleased with it. Your “new de- 
parture ” must certainly meet with favor throughout the New Eng- 
land States, and will be hailed with pleasure by many Western 
readers. —JOHN HULL, Suft. of Schools, McLean Co., 


A Few Opinions of the Press. 


This is a movement in the right direction, and should receive the 
sanction and codperation of all interested in the cause of popuiar 
education.— Granite State Free Press. 

It is emphatically ¢he educational journal.—New Haven (Conn.) 
Register. 

It is, without doubt, the most valuable school journal before the 
public.— Portsmouth (N. H.) Chronicle. 

It inherits the good name of five educational journals, and com- 
bines all their excellences.—Bunker Hill Times. 

One of the handsomest quarto sheets of sixteen pages published 
in the country. Its publisher is C, C. Chatfield, the late vigorous 
publisher of the College Courant, a cultivated graduate of Yale 
College. The editor is Hon. T. W. Bicknell, for seven years 
State Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island, and late 
editor of the 2. 7. Schoolmaster.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

With such able managers and such strong backing, it ought to 
be a success.—Mebraska Teacher. 

Every teacher and head of a family ought to have this journal,.— 
Express and Standard (Newport, Vt.) 

As the organ of the educational interests of New England, the 
birthplace of our renowned public schools, it will have the cordial 
support of hosts of men whose names are household words fn al- 
most every school district in the United States, and whose aid is a 
guaranty of success. The fact that the paper will appear weekly is 
a cheering evidence of the increasing interest felt by the public in 
all that concerns the welfare of our schools—Zos Angeles (Cal.) 


tion, Conn. 


Express. 


it my hearty interest and support.—I. F. Capy, President R. J. In-} } 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Every Lady Subscriber 


TO THE 


New England Journal of Education. 


We know that every Young Lady is interested in all kinds of 
ornamental work. To know how to do the various kinds without 
expending hundreds of dollars for instruction bya teacher is a great 
desideratum. Having found a beautifully illustrated book which 
we think every young lady will.desire to possess, we propose to make 
EACH ONE A PRESENT OF A COPY who will send us three new sub- 
scribers to the “ New England Journal of Education” and nine 
dollars ($9.00). The book is entitled 


ART RECREATIONS: 
A complete guide to all kinds of 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
The book is handsomely bound, and contains 344 pages. Price 


1#3 20. Jn order that its character may be known, we give insertion 


to its 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Autumn Leaves, Treatment of Monochromatic Drawing 

Angle-Japanese Work Moss Work 

Antique Painting Oil Painting 

Antique Varnish, To make Oriental Painting 

Aquarium, The Painting in Oil 

Backgrounds, Paintin Painting Panoramas, Maps, &c 

Broken-Cake Colors, Io make moist Painting, Grecian 

Botanical Specimens, To preserve Painting in Water Colors 

Bronzing Painting, Theorem 

Brushes, To clean Painting on Glass 

Bronze Painting Painting Photographs 

Bronze Stenciling Painting, Onental 

Brushes, Choice of Painting, Permanent Flower 

Cabinet Work, To cleanse Preserving Varnis 

Cabinet Varnish, To make 

Chinese Raising 

Chess Table Pattern, to Paint 

Clear Varnish 

Colors, List of 

Colors, Mixing for Grecian Painting 

Colors, Mixing for Oriental Painting 


Painting on Rice Paper 

Painting Signs 

Painting, Antique 

Panorama Painting 

To = out of 
apier Mache, as taught Prof. Day 

Papier Mache Varnish 7 


Colored Engravings, To Varnish Paper Flowers . 
Charcoal Drawing Her Imitation for Embroidery 
earling 


Cone Work 

Crayon Drawing 

Deca!comanie 

Diaphanie 

Draperies, Coloring 

Drawing, Elements of 

Drawing, Perspective 

Drawing, Crayon 

Drawing, Monochromatic 
Designers, Hints for | 

Ebony Inlaying, Imitation of 
Enamel Painting 
Engravings, To stretch, for framing 
Engravings, To varnish‘colored 
Engravings, To use upon Glass 


Potichomanie 
Pencils, Choice of 
Pencil Drawing, To 
Pictures for Grecian 
Photograph Painting 
Perspective Drawing 
Plaster Work 

Rice Paper Painting 
Receipts, Miscellaneous 
Sea-Weeds 
Sealing-Wax Work 
Sorrento Wood Cutting 
Scene Painting 
Sketching from Nature 


ainting 


Engravings, Varnish for Shell Work 

Feather Flowers * Sign Painting 
Fernery for a short Purse Tamarind-Seed Work 
Flesh* Tints Taxidermy 


Tints, Flesh, Hair 

Tints for Photographs 
Tinting Glass Positives, &c 
Tinting Photographs 
Theorem Painting 

Tracing Paper 


Fohage 3 

Flower Painting on Tinted Paper 
Flower Painting, Permanent 
Flower Painting in Water Colors 
Gilding: Signs, on Satin, &c 


Glass, Painting on ¢ 

Grecian Paintin: To make 

Ground Glass, Painting on Transfer Paper, To make 
Transfer on Wood 


Green Leaves in Water Colors 
Gold Size, To make | 

Ground Glass, Imitation of 
Grecian Varnish 
Hair, Coloring The 
Hints for Designers and I}lustrators 


Transfer, Varnish 
Varnish, Spirit Sandarac 
Varnish, Transfer 
Varnish, Mastic 
Varnish, Antique 
Varnish, Cabinet 


Heraldic Embiazoning i 
Hair Work Varnish, Turpentine 
Horn Paper, To make Varnish, Papier Mache | 
I}luminatin Varnishing colored Engravings 
1nd (Anglo) Work Varnish, Transfer 

innzograph Vamish Grecian 
Leaf Impressi Taking arni reserving 
Magic Water-Color Painting 
Mastic Varnish, To make Wax Work 


This most liberal offer we make for this month. We trust that 
many lady teachers will be induced to commence a ¢ ss at once. 
Not only will other teachers take our journal but heads of families 
who are interested in the cause of education may be easily secured. 
Remember only THREE SUBSCRIBERS for this THREE DOLLAR BOOK. 
Many will find the information here contained worth hundreds 
of dollars to them as teachers of these specialties. Act prompily, be- 


Jore “es is withdrawn. Address 
. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 
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Prof. Walter Smith's System 


OF 


INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. WALTER Smirn’s System of Drawing for Public Schools. It will be observed that the course of 
instruction develops logically according to the progress of pupils ; and it will also be noted that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years 


of this course, or till pupils reach the High School, is only $3.75. 


Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the instruction in the Grammar and High School courses, 


| Primary Course: 
| Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of Cards at 15 cents each. This course is for the first | 
three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be made on slates. Cost per pupil for the course, 30 cts. | 


It teaches the simplest elements. Beginning with lines and geometrical forms, it teaches the elements of symmetrical arrangement of forms and methods of 
working, conventional and natural forms; drawing from dictation; memory drawing, and elementary design. In short, this course lays the foundation. 


Drawing from objects by free hand. 


Intermediate Course: | 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.25, and three Drawing Books, at 15 cents each. This course is for the fourth year’s | ° 
study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. Cost per pupil for the course, 45 cents. 


It reviews the Primary Course, and enlarges the instruction of each feature, and adds instruction in the elements of Conventionalization, Historical Ornament, and 


| Grammar Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $3.00, and twelve Drawing Books at 25 cents each. This course is for the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years’ 
study, and the drawing is both free-hand and instrumental. Cost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. 


The Freehand Drawing is applied to Historical Ornament, Model and Object Drawing, and 
Botanical Analysis; and instruction is given in the leading Historical styles of decoration, 


and Original Design. 


In Instrumental Drawing problems are given in Plane Geometry, as the basis of all Mechanical 
drawing, and also in Parallel and Angular Perspective. 


INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 


High ‘School Course. | 


IN PREPARATION. 


| 


| This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of subjects. The previous instruction prepares pupils for each branch 
of this course. The text-books will be of the same size and price as those belonging to the Grammar course. The mounted examples will be 


prepared for permanent use in the schoolroom. The course will comprise :— 


FREEHAND DIVISION. 
Model and Object Drawing in Outline, and in light and shade, from text-books and mounted copies. 
Figure Drawing from motnted copies and from the cast. 

Historical Ornament, in light and shade, from the cast. 

The same in color from colored examples, mounted. 

Historical Styles of Decoration contrasted, from examples mounted. 

Botanical Analyses from plants, in color. 

Applied Design, from text-books and mounted examples. 

Landscape Drawing, from examples. 


Advanced Perspective Drawing from text-books and objects. 
Mechanical Drawing from text-books and mounted examples, 
Machine Drawing from text-books and mounted examples. 
Architectural Drawing and Building Construction, from text-books and mounted examples. 


INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 


Prof. Smitu’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities :— 


Boston, . Fitchburg, Newburyport, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
. Lawrence, New Bedford, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Br ooklyn, Cambridge, Lynn, Columbus, Ohio; 
Chicago, Lowell, Taunton, - Toledo, Ohio; 

St. i Somerville, Springfield, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Louis, : Fall River, Newton, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
San Francisco, Waltham, Mass. ; Mass. ; Milwaukee, Wis. 


For full particulars in regard to this system™of instruction, address 


L. PRANG & CO,, 


ART AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
No 


. 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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difficulties, is certainly to be welcomed and favored. 
Dr. Franklin, as is well known, proposed a complete 
phonetic system, and urged his views upon Dr. Webster. 
Thus Dr. F. would have spelled reason, reeson; is, is. 
Dr. W. however, aware that such a wholesale recon- 
struction of the form of the language could not probably 
be effected; much more wisely set himself to the task of 
proposing to the public the removal of certain anoma- 
lies, the correction of certain irregularities, and the in- 
troduction where practicable of certain simple and 
easily applied rules. Take the following as an example : 

“In adding English formatives, as ing, ed, er, etc., a 
single consonant at the end of a word is doubled when 
the accent falls {on the /as¢ syllable, as, degin ning, re- 
ferred, etc. ; but is not doubled when the accent falls on 
any preceding syllable, as gar'dener, etc.,” under which 
rule the following words should be spelled as here 
given : — Appar el-ing, -ed -er, but rebel’-/ing, -/ed, etc. ; 
big’ ot-ed, but besot’-ted, -ting, etc. So of meéer, as well as 
dia-meter ; defense, as well as expense, etc. Derivatives 
of dull, skill, will, and fu// retain the 4, as dullness, full- 
ness, skillful, willful ; like s¢id/ness, illness, stiffness, gruff- 
ness, crossness, etc., to prevent the inconvenience of ex- 
ceptions. 

How much of perplexity and inconvenience would 
be avoided by the universal adoption of these and 
other of Dr. Webster’s rules? They have already 
prevailed to a very large extent, and been adopted by a 
great preponderance of the American people, but are 
not yet fully understood by all ,and it would seem need 
but to be so to secure general acceptance. 

Few persons, who have not given the matter particu- 
lar attention, are aware in how great a preponderance 
of cases the changes in orthography which Dr. Webster 
recommended have prevailed universally, compared 
with those not adopted, or in regard to which: there is 
a diversity of usage. Probably nineteen out of every 
twenty, of the words in regard to which Webster pro- 
posed an improved orthography, are now almost univer- 
sally spelled after his method. In Todd’s Johnson’s 
Dictionary, edited by Worcester, and published -in the 
year preceding the appearance of Webster’s large work, 
under the single letter A there are one hundred and 
twenty-one words, the termination of which is given 
as ch, as Almanack, Angelick, Antick, Atheistick, Ath- 
letick, etc., showing this to have been the general usage 
at that time. The omission of the 4 is now universal, 
as in Music, Public, Antic, etc. The same proportion 
runs through the other letters of the alphabet. So in 
regard to favour, honour, neighbour, etc, now given 
honor, ete. PEDAGOGICUS. 


Test Words for Spelling Schools. 


Osseous, lassitude, pavilion, piebald, maguey, mech- 
lin, trisyllable, apocryphal, glycerine, chrysolite, ossicle, 
lacerate, postilion, calipers, zeugma, proselyte, epaulet, 
diarrhoetic, apocalyptic. 

Schedule, symmetry, piquancy, parachute, Huguenot, 
hemorrhage, guaiacum, porphyry, restaurateur, isother- 
mal, chalybeate, lachrymal, erysipelas, gherkin, saccha- 
rine, empyreal, idiosyncrasy, puncheon, chirurgeon, 
dishabille, 

Benefited, syzygy, porticos, mottoes, pomegranate, 
pyramid, wallet, vermilion, shoeing, sycophant, hy- 
draulic, defamatory, macerate, vacillate, miniature, ineli- 
gible, congeries, 

Physical, pellicle, docible, placable, autopsy, poign- 
ancy, malmsey, appreciate, propitiate, habiliment, sup- 
plement, vegetate, cogitate, tranquillity, humility, debas- 
ing, embracing, crystallize, syllable, sillabub, cylinder, 
symmetry, permeate, vervain, hirsute, supercilious, hem- 
orrhoids, synecdoche, blasphemous, exhilarate, scintil- 
late, Sciolist, equipage, sacrilegious, amaryllis, amphic- 
tyonic, barratry, colocynth, diachylon, ichneumon, 
achievement, . 

Piercing, physician, siege, feud, hypocrisy, pleurisy, 


impressible, impossible, eviscerate, irascible, scythe, | 


effervescence, scissure, avalanche, zodphyte, zephyr, col- 
league, colloquy, rarefy clarify, iterate, litigate,, aque- 
duct, liquefy, liguable, reminiscence, callous, sieve, rev- 
enue, negotiate, associate, ingratiate, insatiate, social, 
martial, glacial, fallacious, spacious, aqueous, sciential. 
dubious, serious, terrify, pommel, superficies, anchoret, 

Elixir, feasible, forcible, proximate, desperate, syn- 
chronical, conceptacle, conventicle, buoyancy, flagitious, 
malicious, testacious, increment, pursuivant, pursuance, 
architrave, archetype, phylactery, diaphanous, epiphany, 
surcharge, peripneumony, paregoric, omniscient, cunei- 
form, sibylline, orthoépy, inoculate, innocuous, cynical 
ventricle, architect, commercial, controversial, Ecclesi- 
astes, strategic, collateral, therapeutics, gases. 

Patrol, utensil, recluse, profuse, irresistible, annun- 
ciate, vitreous, spurious, predicate, deprecate, syllogism, 
strychnine, catechumen, eleemosynary, halcyon, murrain, 
infringement katydid, euthanasy, esoteric, cachexy, 
thraldom, rebellious, quinine, reconnoissance, opodel- 
doc, pansy, odyle, heliotrope, vaccinate. 

Accede, supersede, prejudice, mortise, franchise, au- 
thorize, advertise, theorize, moralize, rueful, obtuse, tra- 
duce, expanse, noticeable, receptacle, follicle, autocracy, 
perfidy, dissociate, licentiate, inflammable, rhubarb, 
cynosure, inelegant, cartilage, ipecacuanha, newt, mim- 
icking, verdigris, ferret, phylactery. 

Palisade, skein, chaise, gauge, financier, escheat, 
valise, receipt, scourge, rehearse, prejudice, prairie, bis- 
cuit, forfeit, analyze, resource, papyrus, privilege, diplo- 
macy, attorney, expatiate. torrefy, ossify, pharmaceu- 
tical, heteroclite. 

Auxiliary, necessity, supervisory. temporary, pecuni- 
ary, separate, accommodate, necessitate, concede, pro- 
ceed, superintendent, confidant, movable, susceptible, 
seizure, besiege, retrieve, concealment, unctuous, sus- 
picious, effaceable, propitious, capacity, equalize, benefi- 
cent, sardonyx, paradigm, parliament, reference, imme- 
diately, accompanying, assessment, indictment, neigh- 
borly, miscellaneous, bullion, academy, incorrigible, in- 
itiatory, freight, solvable, laudable desperate. 

Poniard, sibyl, indictment, panegyrics, plagiarism, 
occult, oculist, infallible, caterpillar, umbrella, utensil, 
expletory, bigoted, putrefy, inflammation, celebrate, 
metallic, eschew, mischievous, echoes, fuchsia, lacerate, 
sarsaparilla, chloroform, cauliflower, indigent, malleable. 
mignonette,surgery, servitude, calico, trafficking, rhythm. 

Satyr, imburse, immerse, yeoman, foeman, indelible, 
weevils, measles, halibut, polypus, intelligible, allega- 
tion, pleurisy, plurality, venerate, pupillary, capillary, 
anonymous, anomalous, rinse, wince, sizable, fusible, 
roguish, guerdon, pearly, purling, skeleton, caviler, bene- 
fiting, remitting. 

Cazique, cicatrice, assuetude, psychology, avoirdu- 
pois, deutzia, irrefragable, labyrinth, imbroglio, bivouac, 
tmesis, hemeneutics, anchorage, rhododendron, innu 
endo, colonelcy, ravelin, clepsydra, rendezvous, distich, 
guerdon, stipulate, tragacanth, laryngitis, azimuth, cory- 
pheus. 

Lettuce, nuisance, neuter, tortoise, mullein, circuit, 
surfeit, edible, salvable, collectible, deleble, oxygen, 
raspberry, pyrotechnic, supplicate, suppletory, empire, 
polygamy, symptom, machinate, spermaceti, worsted, 
orrery, obsequies, metonymy, javelin, irrigate, innocence, 
alpaca, apocrypha. 

Gossamer, parallel, celery, bureau, realize, definition, 
citadel, irreverént, venomous, inveigle, polytechnic, sta- 
tistics, civilized, parole, condole, risible, flannel, panel, 
leper, robin, bobbin, police, loathe, clothe, famine, ra- 
pine, matin, plaid, said, plummet, plumber, dissyllable. 

Epitaph, venison, exequies, eccentric, camphor, am- 
phibious, purlieu, chintz, valiant, brilliant, diphtheria, de- 
lectable, invincible, stomach, wheyey, crucible, billiards, 
bilious, raisin, tenure, scurrilous, sterling, sturdy. 

Imbecile, codicil, circuit, brilliant, valiant, befitting, 
apocalypse, cayenne, aspirate, generate, reliquary, rele- 
gate, alligator, isosceles, Wednesday, heifer, cheapen, 
deepen, frolicking, frolicsome, surveillance, fricassee, 
amerce, accurse. 


Speech, preach, eyrie, ability, barbarity, feasible, ital- 
ic, erratic, assassin, mammoth, cataract, marmalade, 
imitate, calker, caucus, faucet, centaur, laudanum, aug- 
ury, satire, plausible, cough, filigree, repartee, receipt, 
recipe, assess, assets, deficit, treachery, treasury, non- 
pareil, dizresis, etcaetera, swerve, iceberg, liturgy, sub- 
urbs, demurrer, discursive, miracle empiric, irritable, 
satiric, tamarind. 

Conduit, ferule, ferrule, calyx, synod, styptic, fiat, 
amethyst, bivalve, whilom, sinecure, aconite,- homicide, 
parasite, parricide italicize, hyacinth, hubbub, deuce, 
gumption, succumb, hymeneal, consummate, irreparable, 
senna, effluvia, permeable, sidereal, inimical, hoarse, 
reversible, reconcilable, convincible, deducible, illicit, 
advisable, audacious, macerate, lacerate, joggle, icicle, 
edible, belligerent, exegesis, vigilant, phonetic, para- 
graph. 

Ambiguous, analogous, clamorous, ominous, verity, 
asparagus, polypus, delirium, minimum, platinum, epic, 
vacuum, dandelion, cinnamon, primitive, sensitive, iris, 
anise, malice, avarice, imbecile, domicil, doric, utensil, 
bissextile, arsenic, arctic, antarctic, eccentric, elliptic, ir- 
repressible, excrescence, quintessence, aliment, ledger, 
inclement, permanent, sediment, fulfillment, adjacent, 
frankincense, essence, prevalence, recipient, swollen, 
illness, reconnoiter, accouter. 

Rarity, malady, piracy, ecstasy, grottos, echoes, stroll, 
mementos, porticos, stilettoes, duodecimos, manifestoes, 
heroes, quartos, volcanoes, zeros, tyros, solos, coroner, 
anniversary, sequence, beatific, throat, plateau, suicide, 
penitentiary, menace, imperative, infinitive, comparison, 
antecedent, declarative, appellations, perjure, parole, 
patrol, control, unroll, toll, pole, poll, knoll, bowl, mole, 
bole (clay), dole, tole, sole, soul, foal, boll, roll, goal. 

Allegeable, myriads, tomahawk, militia, manceuvre, 
assafcetida, ignitible, innuendoes, supersede, discernible, 
pleasurable, deleterious, misspelled, Britain, precipice, 
rarefy, disparity, almanac, turbulent, quizzing, besieg- 
ing, pinnacle, keenness, porridge, revenue, assassinate, 
Wednesday, February, auxiliary, underpinning, Medi- 
terraneari, nucleus, penance, terrific, separate, cataract, 
operate, leisurely, pleurisy, privilege, neuralgia, kero- 
sene, hierarchy, amenable, distillery, allegiance, hallelu- 
jahs. 

Cyst, cache, rinse, scythe, psalm, warmth, twelfth, 
souse, eels, sieve, yolk, squirm, chyle, soot, feud, depth, 
debt, couch, zinc, rhomb, stretch, beeves, yacht, niche, 
ooze, squeal, knurl, lieu, oust, quoin, shirk, itch, phrase, 
myth, gnaw, tongue, corpse, quoit, zouave, aisle, chintz, 
thwart, chyme, whir, jeer, corps, steak, trough. 

Swollen, woolen, emigrant, immigrant, imminent, 
eminent, measles, weasels, difference, deference, bilious, 
rebellious, supercilious, keenness, deleble, dilatory, dilly- 
dally, collation, chaises, stirring, frivolity, valorous, 
frivolous, amphitheatre, impaneled, appellant, repellent, 
appellee, military, wetter, liqueous, thinner, innate, 
annum, inane, tortoise, porridge, dissipation, session, 
lilies, spoonfuls, remedying, daisies, dewy, curriculum, 
wiiful, selvedge. 

Veil, aught, ought, souchong, porpoise, exonerate, 
sulphur, annual, entendre, feofiment, until, rendezvous, 
apropos, seraglio, ptisan, disuse, purlieu, incontestable, 
scissors, cymbal, symbol, remedies, singeing, synonyme, 
equilibrium, soliloquy, equanimity, millionaire, eclat, 
exhilarate, evanescence, Cincinnati, judgment, gram- 
mar, reconnoitre, finesse, unsearchable, kilndry, jeopar- 
dize, pageantry, woos, felloe, calicoes, sarcenet, accou- 
tred, routine, hoeing, unparalleled, sombre. 

Flagged, grievance, carrier, reparable, dizziness, 
zealous, debauchee, witticism, courier, quinsy, trepan- 
ning, initiate, despicable, eccentricity, sentient, tureen, 
bounteous, roguish, cellular, vacillate, zincky, coping, 
inadmissible, erysipelas, macadamize, missile, poultice, 
gluey, solace, wizard, bullion, hosanna, adventitious, 
raspberry, colander, calender, cicatrice, celery, salary, © 
bivouac, corolla, Philadelphia, Louisiana, sirloin, cinna- 
mon, Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Vienna, Marseilles, Cat- 
tegat, Skager Rack, Gibraltar, Alleghany. 
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would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
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The Children of Charles I. at Caresbrooke Castle, 


A YUVENILE DRAMA IN TWO ACTS. 


CHARACTERS IN ACT I.—Princess aged'13; Lapy Auice 
DavENANT, aged 15 ; Lapy Kate DavenanT, aged 10; Prince James, aged 8; 
Price Henry, aged 6. [A year is supposed to elapse between Acts 1. and II.) 

CHARACTERS IN ACT II.—Quegn Henrietta Maria, Princess Mary, 
Prince James, Prince Henry; An Attendant. 

The Scenes of Act I. is laid in an ante-chamberin the suite of rooms where the 
Rovat Prisoners are confined. Time 12 o'clock, on a day when Sir REGINALD 
DavernantT, the Jailer, is absent. 

The Scene of Act II. is in France, in QueEN Henrietta’s apartment in the 
Louvre, after the death of the Princess Exizasetu. 


COSTUMES. 

Princess EvizABpeTH.—Dress of any white material—silk, cashmere, or opera 
flannel, if the stage is at a good distance from the audience, and unbleached mus- 
lin has an equally good effect. Make a full, fine plaited skirt just to the ground, 
light fitting basque, with long-pointed tabs of pink or blue satin, silk, or cash- 
‘mere; full, puffed sleeves of white Swiss muslin, with or without angel-sleeves; 
cuffs of lace turned back, and wide sailor collar of the same; ornaments of 
pearl, three strings of wax beads with some gilt ornament at each end, worn 
crossed from left shoulder to belt at right-hand side; hair curled and short on 
forehead. 

Laptes Auice AND Kate.—Dress of a dark color which will harmonize with the 
costume of Princess E. ; plain skirts, tight-fitting waists, same as Princess E. ; 
full sleeves of either white or same as dress ; lace cuffs and either sailor collar or 
the dress cut pompadour, with white neckerchief ; hair worn either pompadour or 
plain, with close-fitting round cap. 

Princes Henry AND James.—Suits of velveteen; blouse waists and short 
pants, with wide lace frills at the knees; cuffs of lace turned back; wide sailor 
collars of lace; ornaments of pearls, like Princess E.; hair cropped short on 
brow and falling long on the shoulders, either plain or curled. 

Qusen.—Long-trained, simple dress of silk or cashmere, with full sleeves, 
tight at waist; hair short, curls on forehead and graduated ringlets. 

Princess Mary.—Simple dress, same style as QUEEN’ s. 

The hair or wigs add greatly to the effect, and the fashion of the tints should 
be followed as closely as possible in their arrangement. If wigs for Henry and 
JaMzs are not to be hired, they are very easily made at home. Make a close-fit- 
ting cap of lace, and hire pieces of hair of the requisite lengths. These can be 
sewed on, and with a short fringe of hair in front give the desired effect with very 
little trouble. 


Act Il—Scene L—A room furnished simply. Two high-backed 
chairs, a table, with candlesticks and Bible upon it ; an embroi- 
dery frame at one side. LADY ALICE and Lapy KatTE seated, 
weaving some flowers. 

Lady Alice. — And so a poor Friar is without the gates! For- 
sooth! I wonder that our Lady Mother suffered it; what is he 
like, Kate ? 

Lady Kate. — Like the poor servant of the Lord that he is ! 
You should have heard him preach! He screamed to the soldiery 
so that one fellow took fright, and was about to draw his sword. 
(Sighs.) Fighting so much makes the peacefullest men savage. 

Lady Alice—And did our mother hear of it ? 

Lady Kate. (Laughing.)—Our dear mother was so affrighted by 
the man’s loudness that she went out to offer him bread and beer if 
he would go away. 

Lady Alice. (Tossing her head.) — Why did she not order him 
driven off without asking ? 

Lady Kate. — She feared the soldiers would be angered, for they 
enjoyed the tumult and the excitement. 

Lady Alice—And he stayed ? 

Lady Kate. — Aye, and he is there yet. (Stands up and puts 
down her wreath, looks out of the door-way.) Oh, there is her 
Highness. Poor young Princess! My heart aches, Alice, when I 
see her sad face. 

Lady Alice. (Scornfully.) — Sad face, indeed! She is a young 
hypocrite. If 7 were my Lady Davenant, I’d soon put an end to 
her whining ways. 

Lady Kate—Y ou have been put in charge of her, Alice, and do 
you never think she is your King’s daughter ? 

Lady Alice. (Lifting up her hands.) — King’s daughter! 
Heaven be praised,-Kate, the day for that nonsense is over. 
Now, when I saw good Mistress Ireton up in London, I could 
right willingly have kissed her hand (excitedly), but this glum, 
sour-faced, chit of a thing, putting on airs of royalty when there 
isn’t a crown inthe— Hush! here she is! (Draws back, stands 
by Lapy Kate. L£nter the Princess Evizasetu, holding 
PRINCE JAMES and Henry by the hand. As she enters, LADY 
Kate makes a curtsey. LADY ALICE bows coldly.) 

Lady Kate—Y our Highness looks ill to-day. 

Princess E.— No,—thanks, dear Kate, — not ill, but tired. 
(Seats herself in one of the high-backed chairs. The children stand, 
one on each side of her.) 

Prince Fames.—I am tired, too, Elizabeth, but I want mamma. 

Prince Henry. — And where is papa, Elizabeth? He never 
comes to play with us as he used to. 

Princess E.—Papa has gone away, sweetheart, for a little while. 
You must not ask for him ; one day he will come again. 


Prince F.—This is mamma’s birthday, Elizabeth. Dost remem- 
ber last year ? 

Princess E.—Too well, dear Jamie! 

Prince F. (Takes off his hat, and shows a flower in it.)—See, I’ve 
put a Hawthorn in my cap for her majesty. She always bade me 
wear a Hawthorn on her birthday. 

Lady Kate. (Aside.)—Poor baby ! 

Princess E.—Thou dost well, Jamie, to do all thou canst for our 
royal mother, who is so far from us. One day we will walk be- 
side her in the English lanes and see the Hawthorn blossoms 
come and go, as we did before. (Stands up and grows excited.) 
One day the English people will toss their caps and cry, as thou 
heardst them in other days—God save the King! (Sinks into the 
chair, covers her face with her hands.) 

Lady Alice. (Comes up to the side of Princess Elisabeth's chair.) 
—Your Highness forgets you are speaking treason! The young 
Princes are to come with me for an hour to Lady Davenant. 
(She leads them away. Princess E. goes toward them, and kneeling 
down takes the flower from Famie's cap.) 

Princess E.—Divide this with thy brother, sweetheart. (LADY 
ALICE Jeads them away.) Princess E. looks after them.) There, 
thou art brave, coming subjects of the second Charles. (Sis down, 
rests her head upon her hands.) Kate—Kate—this separation, this 
imprisonment is killing me. At night, while I lie in bed, I dream I 
hear my mother calling to me. I seem to see my father’s clear 
eyes, I hear his voice, and when I wake (fauses),—when I wake, I 
see nothing but these cruel castle walls, that shut out so much 
more than liberty! 

Lady Kate. (Approaches and sits down on an ottoman near her.) 
—Your Highness, I have a plan to offer you. I have waited all 
the morning for a chance. 

Princess E.—A plan! Prythee, good Kate, go on, be quick. 

Lady K.—This morning a Friar, or ene whose dress was like to 
a Friar’s, came into the court-yard. He preached to the solditry 
there, and I was at one of the Eastern windows, with my mother, 
listening. Heaven be praised! All in a minute I saw whoit was! 

Princess E. (Catching her hand.)—Well! 

Lady K.— Dost remember the Page who came with your royal 
mother and yourself when you visited this castle in state ? 

Princess E.—Aye! a brave lad and a trusty, with a heart and a 
hand ready for anything. Was it he, Kate? 

Lady Kate—It was he! He gave me a sign and I slipped down 
into the court-yard, and, under pretence of giving him alms, got 
from him this bit of a paper. + (Zakes paper from her bosom and 
gives it to Princess. They walk to the front.) 

Princess E. (Reading slowly.) —“ A true friend and a trusty one is 
without the castle walls. The Queen hath sent him for the young 
Princes and her Highness. If they can be got out to the postern 
gate by four o’clock, all will be well.” Kate! Kate! what am I to 
do! (Walks up and down.) To see my royal mother once again! 
To feel her kisses on my cheek! Kate—dear friend—help me to 
think. 

Lady Kate. (Slowly.)—Y our Highness, I Aave thought. 

Princess E. (/mpatiently.)—Well. 

Lady Kate—lI’ve thought of playing a game of hide-and-seek ; 
if I could get the Princes to the eastern turret, then I could 
convey them down the private passage to the outer wall. Yester- 
day I learned the secret of the lock. Your Highness, if you come 
too, suspicion will be aroused; if you stay here, we may not be 
suspected. 

Princess E. (Clasping her hands.)\—No, no, dear Kate. 
not stay and let them go. Do not ask me. 
will be kind to those poor babies. 

Lady K.—Alas! I fear not. There are traitor-hands would 
fain grasp at anything so near the throne as your royal brothers. 

Princess E. (Sits down thoughtfully.) — V1 tell thee, Kate. 
(KATE approaches her.) —1 fear I have not courage enough 
to make the sacrifice; but when the moment comes, I’ll give 
the sign. Propose the game a little later. First, I will sing 
to the children, as I always do; if at the end I say to them, “God 
save the King,” then thou wilt know, dear Kate, I will remain, and 
send them to my royal mother. 


I can 
Surely, if I go they 


Act I. — Scene II.— Same. Princess E. seated reading. 
HENRY and JAMES Playing on the floor beside her ; at one side 
LaDy ALICE seated, working. LADY KATE stands behind her. 


Lady K.— But where is the harm of a little game of hide-and- 
seek, Alice! No one need know of it. Margery and Peterkin 
will never tell. 

Lady A. — But I tell thee, Kate, we are forbidden to let them 
leave these rooms. 

Lady K. — But thou canst bide here with the Princess, whilst I 
hide with the little ones. (Lowers her voice.) It will be something 
to see them play with the Davenants. 

Lady A. (Stands up, speaks in a low tone.)—Aye, that it would! 
To see this branch of dead and gone royalty stoop for a romp with 
a girl who last year had to bend the knee to her and drawl forth: 


“An’ it please your Highness!” I'll think on it, Kate. (Sits 
down, begins to work again.) 

Princess E. (Closing her book.) — And so you had a nice walk, 
Jamie? 


Prince F. (Stands up at Princess E.’s side.)—Oh, Elizabeth! 
Thou shouldst have seen the strange man that was in the court- 
yard. He screamed like to break mine ears. 


Princess E.—Whiat said he, Sweetheart ? 

Prince F—He said to the women that stood about, “Off with 
your gew-gaws, and laces, you Satan in petticoats!” Harry shivered 
—Oh! Thou art such a fool, Harry. 

Prince H. (Standing up.)—And thou art a little rattle-pate, Jamie ! 

Prince ¥—And this strange man, he looked at us the whole time. 

Lady A. (Laughing.}—No doubt your highnesses returned the 
compliment ! 

Prince F—Aye, Lady Alice ; we looked at him well; and dost 
know, Elizabeth, we thought— 

Princess E. (Putting her hand on his lips.)\—Tut, tut! Sweet 
one. He wasa silly man. Come, Harry shall sit on my knee, 
and Jamie shall. stand beside me while I sing. Then, if Lady 
Alice will permit it, we may have a game of hide-and-seek. 

Lady A. (Rising and crossing to doomvay.)—I would right will- 
ingly play with your //ighness ; it is not more than a year since / 
might have asked the honor and been scornfully refused. Times 
—like the crowns of kings and queens—change with the wind and 
weather. (£xit.) 

Princess E. (Takes HENRY on her knee, JAMES stands beside her, 
Lavy K. stands at left of chair.) —Now, what shall I sing? 

Prince ¥—Lord Bateman! 

Princses E. (Singing.)— 

“ Lord Bateman was a noble Lord, 
A noble lord, of high degree, 

And he determined to go abroad 
Strange countries for to see. 


“ He sailéd east, he sailéd west, 
Until he came to proud Turkéy, 
Where he was taken and put in prison 
Until his heart was most weary.” 


Alas, I know net what I sing to-day. See! Harry shall run away 
with Lady Kate awhile, for I must speak to Jamie. (Z.xeunt 
Harry and LADY KATE.) 

Princess E. (Advances to front with JAMES, kneels down before 
him, putting her arms around his waist.)—Jamie, look at me. If 
thou shouldst see our dear mamma again, couldst thou take to her 
a long, long message? 

Prince F.—Aye, dear Bess! 

Princess E.-—Then say to her that Elizabeth thinks of her by 
day and dreams of her by night. (Zarnestly.) That no time, nor 
no war shall éver make her less a devoted, humble daughter, and 
loyal servant to the king. That if the day comes when her Majesty 
may claim her children, and Elizabeth be not there (ércaks down) 
—Ah, Jamie! what am I saying tothee? Thou canst not carry all 
these words. See, this will be all. (Zakes a flower from her bosom.) 
Say thou saw’st Elizabeth kiss this and wet it with her tears, 
and that she sent it to her royal mother. 

Prince F. (Taking the flower.)—When am I tosee her, dear Bess? 

Princess E.—Alas! I know not. I only said, if good fortune 
brought thee to her side. (Zakes him in her arms.) And now, 
Sweetheart, put thy little arms around my neck. Dost remember 
when I held thee thus by the river in Hampton Court, and told 
thee tales all the long morn? " 

Prince ¥.—And the birds sang to us all day, and the sun shone 
upon the blue water. 

Princess E.—One day thou wilt walk as a monarch by that river 
bank. Then thou wilt think of Elizabeth, and know what she did 
this day—sacrificed her own liberty to gain thine. (A‘sses hia. 
Enter Ladies ALICE and KATE, and HENRY.) 

Lady A. (Sharply.)\—Your Highness, if we are to play, it is 
growing late. 

Princess E. (Starts up, takes both children to front. Lavy K. en- 
gages LADY A. in conversation. PRINCESS E. kneels down between 
the children, putting her arms around their waists.) q 

Princess E.—Sweethearts, look at me! If you should never see 
your poor Elizabeth again, do not forget. her. 

Both Children. (Kissing her.\—No, no, dear Bess. 

Princess E. (Stands up, giving a hasty look at LADY K.)—Then 
do as I do say: “ God Save the King!” 


Acr I. — Scene III. — Same. Princess E. seated before table, 
reading. 

Princess E. (Sighs.}\—How the time drags! Why does not Kate 
come tome? Surely she knows how my heart beats ’twixt hope 
and fear ; how long it seems since that perilous game! I thought 
I would have swooned away, when Lady Alice and her mother 
come rushing in, looking for my brothers. Heaven be praised, 
they were near France before Sir Reginald returned. Oh, if I 
were but with them! {Puts her face in her hands. Enter LADY 
KATE.) 

Princess E. (Starting up.)—Kate, Kate, I am tortured with fear. 
Quick, tell me, are we suspected ? 

Lady K. (Sadly.)—Alas! dear Lady, all is known. In half an 
hour we are to be parted. You are to go to the Tower, I to my 
uncle in Northumberland. Yesterday, I got the princes safely 
down the private passage to the lane. It was quite deserted save 
for a foot-boy who was lounging there; but albeit I had put old 
clothes on them, he knew them, and so my uncle and my mother 
know all. 

Princess E. (Walks back slowly to the table and stands thinking ; 
turns again to LADY K.)—Dear friend, I have no pity for myself, 
but all for thee. It goes to my heart, Kate, to leave thee. In this 


sad house thy face has been the only cheerful one. One day, thou 
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wilt be rich and prosperous, and see James the brother of a happy 
king. Then thou wilt say to thy children: I set him free, I sent 
him to his mother when her heart was breaking. (Lapy K. sinks 
upon her knees, and puts her face in her hands.) Then remember 
that though wretched and a captive when she should have been a 
happy princess, Elizabeth loved thee and was deeply grateful. 
(Enter Lavy A.) 

Lady A.—Your Highness is to come at once into Sir Reginald’s 
presence. (Zakes Princess E. by hand, leads her away. At door 
Princess E. turns and looks at LADY KATE.) 

(Curtain.) 


Act IL. Scene L—A room in QUEEN HENRIETTA’S apartment in 
the Louvre. The QUEEN seated, reading letters. PRINCESS 
Mary at left, working.) 

Queen.—In truth, it does my heart good to read these letters. 
Our dear Charles has been so kindly received in Scotland. Troops, 
so Sir William Everard writes me, are starting up on all sides. 
Ah, if I but live to see my son on his rightful throne ! 

Princess M.—I never think of my brother save as the King. 
“Poor Elizabeth! Dost remember what Lady Kate told us of her 
strong faith in his success ? 

Queen.—Dear child! Though we may mourn her loss, she is 
happier, free from the trials of this life. (Amer PRINCES JAMES 
and HENRY with an attendant.) 

Queen.—Welcome, my pretty boys! Thy mother has good news 
for you. 

Prince F—Hast thou heard from dear Lady Kate ? 

Queen.—VYes, cherie. (Zakes out letter and reads.) “ Having) 
promised your Majesty news of my welfare, I write this letter. I 
am right contented in the household of my uncle; all are most 
kind tome. I have heard often from Alice. She is fast becoming 
a royalist, as she is to marry one of the young King’s generals ; 
much to the displeasure of my mother. Alice wrote me a letter 
full of affection, in which she said she hoped her temper would be 
mended by her change in politics.” 

Prince J.—It Lady Alice is to marry a general, methinks she can 
doall his fighting. (4// laugh. Enter attendant, with sealed letter.) 

Attendant.—A messenger from Scone, your Majesty. (QUEEN 
takes letter, opens and reads hastily.) 

Queen.—Ah, Mon Dieu! Your brother has been crowned King 


of Scotland! Ah, those brave Highland gentlemen, they knew 
thou wert their King, my boy! Harry! James! What say you 
to this? 


Harry.—W hat would Elizabeth say, if she were here ? 
Omnes.—God save the King! 
(CURTAIN.) 


Department for Written Examinations. 


Competitive Written Examination, 
For West Point Military Academy. 


Hon. D. W. Gooch having requested Dr. John L. Sullivan, of 
Malden, J. O. Morris, sub-master of the English High School, 
Boston, and Professor Edward Johnson, of Lynn, to act as a com- 
mittee to select, by competitive examination, a candidate for the 
military academy at West Point from the Fifth Massachusetts Con- 
gressional District, the committee fixed Saturday, the 2oth ult., as 
the day for the examination. Twenty-two candidates appeared, 
only eleven of whom completed the examination, and Milton Brett, 
of Malden, secured the appointment. 

HISTORY. 

1. Tell what nations settled each of the thirteen colonies. Which 
were settled on account of religious belief? 

2. Where did the French and Indian war occur? What caused 
it? Why so named? What treaty ended it, and what were its 
terms? What nations were engaged in it ? 

3. What were the causes of the American Revolution? Name 
seven important battles of the war, stating who were victorious. 
What was the boundary of the United States at its close ? 

4. Give an account of the difficulty with France during the ad- 
ministrations of Washington and of Adams. re 

5- What were the principal events of Jefferson’s administration ? 
Tell something of each. 

6. In whose administration was the second war with England ? 
The Seminole war? The Mexican? What ean you say of oppo- 
sition in this country to the war of 1812? 

7- What important events occurred in Jackson’s administration ? 

8. What was the result of the Mexican war as to the territory of 
the United States? What questions divided the North and South 
concerning new territory ? 

9. What was the cause of the Civil war? Name the most im- 
portant battles of that war? What was the Emancipation Procla- 
mation? When issued? Why? 

_ 10. What is the Civil Rights Bill? The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution? What are the Alabama Claims? How 
were they settled ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 
'. Define latitude and longitude. 
2. What is the distance in degrees from the Arctic Circle to the 
Tropic of Capricorn ? 


following places : Boston, Quebec, Richmond, San Francisco, Ha- 
vana, Quito, Paris, Constantinople, Calcutta. 

4. What are isothermal lines? 

5- About how far northward has geographical exploration ex- 
tended ? 

6. Name the grand divisions of land, also the oceans in the order 
of their size. 

7. Name, in order, the five largest cities of the world; also, the 
seven largest in the United States. 

8. Bound Ohio, name and locate its four largest cities, and de- 
scribe its four principal rivers. 

9. Describe the Mackenzie River. 

10. Describe the Pacific Railroad, giving its termini, and naming 
the States and territories through which it passes. 

11. Over what bodies of water would you sail in making a voy- 
age from Milwaukee to Philadelphia ? 

12. Define plateau, steppe, bight, loch, glacier, delta, estuary, 
Cafion. 

13- About how much greater in area is California than Great 
Britain and Ireland ? 

14. Describe a voyage from Batavia to Smyrna. 

15. Where is Venice, and for what is it remarkable ? 

ARITHMETIC. 


1. Explain the principle of the least common multiple, using 
prime faetors. Illustrate by an example. 

2. Explain the principle of dividing one fraction by another. II- 
lustrate by an example. 

3. @ What is the difference between a vulgar and a decimal frac- 
tion? 

6 Change to a decimal [=+5 X ¢ of 4 
44 
¢ Change 15.0 to a mixed number. 

4-@ Add y"y of a year and .25 of a month. Give the answer in 
months and lower denominations. 

4 Reduce 9 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 Ibs. 13 oz. to a decimal of a ton. 

5. If I borrow to-day, Feb. 20, 1875, $15,550 to be paid Jan. 1, 
1876, with interest at 77g per cent. (government method), to 
what will it amount when paid? Give the reason for the method. 

6. If I buy to-day, Feb. 20, 1875, $10,000 United States 6 per 
cent. bonds at $1.10} (coupons, May 1 and Nov. 1,) and $10,000 
City of Chicago 78 at $1.03 and interest (coupons payable Jan. 1 
and July 1,) what will they cost me? 

7. An army lost ten per cent. of its men in the first battle, and 
ten per cent. of the remainder in the next: it then had 6.480 left. 
How many had it at first? 

8. Bought a house for $2,964.12 ready money, and sold it again 
for $3,665.20, payable in one year six months. If I get this dis- 
counted at 8 per cent. (true discount,) how much shall I make on 
the house? 

g. The foot of a ladder 75 feet long is so placed in a street that 
the top reaches a window 45 feet from the ground on one side of 
the street, and one 50 feet from the ground on the other side. 
How wide is the street ? 

10. Find the cube root of 4436184. 3.8 = what? 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Define an abstract noun, and give examples. 

2. Give the plural of the following words: Proof, sheat, staff, 
cameo, piano, cargo, money, flax, molasses, spoonful, man-servant, 
beau, and minutia. 

3- Give the three kinds of numeral adjectives with examples. 

4. Name the compound personal and the compound relative pro- 
nouns. 

5. What is a finite verb? a regular verb? a transitive verb? an 
auxiliary verb? an impersonal verb? a redundant verb ? 

6. Give the second, singular, pluperfect, potential active of the 
verb: to think. 

7. What are co-ordinate and what are subordinate connectives ? 

8. What are modal adverbs ? 

9. What is the difference between a complex and a compound 
sentence ? 

10. What is the difference between a direct and an indirect quo- 
tation? 

11. What is an English idiom ? 

Analyze the following sentence, and parse the nouns, verbs, and 
adverbs : 

“I£ the blessings of our political and social condition have not 
now been too highly estimated, we cannot well overrate the re- 
sponsibilities which they impose upon us.” 

Parse the italicized words in the following : 

“ When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, . 
When 7Zhebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Aéhens’ children are with arts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men,— 
Then thou mayest be restored.” 


— The following puzzle is ‘again on its rounds: “ To five and five 
and fifty-five the first of letters add; ‘twill make a thing that 
killed the king and drove a wise man mad.” It was published first 
about twenty years ago, and has never been correctly answered. 
But they say there is an answer. 

— One of the girls at Vassar keeps up her studies, keeps track 


of eight love stories in weekly papers, writes twice a week to five 
young men, sews for a charitable society, and finds time to ride 


3- Give, as nearly as you can, the latitude and longitude of the 


and skate, and practice for a concert. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

Ir time was given me, and the statistics were easy to be obtained, 
no more pleasurable duty would be mine than to give an account 
of the various prominent academies and private schools in our State. 
At some future time I may be able so to do. The time is not long 
since such schools were started ; in fact, it is not a long time since 
Maine became a State, and consequently attempted to takecare of 
her own institutions of learning. But at this time one word upon 
endowed schools will suffice. Endowed schools have not been 
numerous in Maine. I mean schools such as Phillips Exeter, or 
Phillips Andover; I do not mean one with that renown which is 
attached to those old institutions. Recently, however, such schools 
have been started here. The Universalist denomination have 
made Westbrook Seminary, at Deering, their school. The influ- 
ence of that denomination has been used to obtain money sufficient 
to place it upon a secure foundation and make it a school, into 
which those who wish to have their children liberally educated may 
be sent. It is not a school which has for its entire purpose the fit- 
ting of scholars for the colleges. It comprehends the education of 
both sexes, giving to those who desire, an excellent foundation for - 
their collegiate course, and to others a good practical education, 
which will fit them for any of the ordinary business-pursuits. 

The Congregationalists have recently established a school at 
Hallowell. The object of this school is to more especially act as 
a feeder to Bowdoin College. The need of such a school has long 
been felt. It is found to be the case here, as elsewhere, that es- 
pecial schools for the preparation of boys for college can accom- 
plish that end much better than the high school or the academy. 
When the latter became somewhat run to waste, the attendance 
upon the college perceptibly diminished. I do not undertake to 
prove that this was the actual reason for such perceptible change, 
but there is a strange coincidence in these two facts. However, it 
was thought necessary to make some push towards the establish- 
ment of a school especially for fitting boys for college on the plan 
of the schools mentioned above, and this one has been started and 
will undoubtedly do good work. 

Last of all, but with a stronger push and with that united en- 
deavor that is characteristic of the denomination, the Baptists are 
preparing for a centennial offering to the cause of education. 
They propose to endow four schools for the purpose of educating 
young men and women, thoroughly and systematically, for college. 
Ex-Governor Coburn has subscribed $50,000 for the benefit of the 
Waterville Classical Institute, on condition that $50,000 more be 
subscribed to endow at least two other academies in the State. 
Three academies have been offered to this denomination on condi- 
tion that the sum of $100,000 shall M#@ raised as an increased en- 
dowment. These are Hebron Academy in Oxford county, the 
Goshen Academy in Cumberland county, and the Hazelton Acad- 
emy in Aroostook county. These academies are quite favorably 
located for obtaining students, and have in buildings, money, etc., 
property worth from $50,000 to $60,000. In order tu obtain this 
money, the trustees of Colby University, in whose hand this money 
is to be placed, have resolved to appeal to the denomination. If 
they are successful in this grand undertaking, they will materially 
assist in giving to the society better educated men and women. 
“ Where one’s money is, there also will be his interest,” is as true 
in educational matters as others. When the Baptists of Maine 
have from their pockets helped these schools they will have an in- 
terest therein, and will send their children to be educated at these 
schools. It will also give greater strength to their college, and as- 
sist it in sending forth men with a broad culture. I have givena 
longer account of this last undertaking, because it is as yet at 
its beginning. Of the other schools I shall say more at another 
time. 


BELFAsT.—At a city district school meeting, Saturday, March 
20, it was voted to thoroughly repair the grammar school room, 
hire a teacher of penmanship for the high, select, and grammar 
schools, add an assistant to each of the two primary schools, and 
raise $1,000 for a free high school, and an increase of teachers’ 
wages was discussed. The city is waking yp to the necessity of im- 
proving their schools. A proposition for a new high school building 
was referred to a committee to report upon at an adjourned meet- 
ing next Saturday. The Belfast Age objects to women for 
school committees in general, but makes haste to declare that the 
selection of Mrs. Dickenson as a member of the board in that city 
is an excellent one, as no doubt it is; but as one good one has been 
found, the question arises, couldn’t there be others also ? 


AuBuRN.—Mr. George E. Gay, of Auburn, has assumed the 
agency to raise $25,000 to found the Ebenezer Knowlton professor- 
ship in Bates College. He is raising money by a plan of $10.00 
shares. The spring term of schools in Auburn will open 
as follows: High School, April 5th; other citylistrict schools, 
April 12th; rural schools, April rgth. 


Castint.—The number of pupils in the Castine Normal School 
is now 125. The average age and ability are very high. Nearly 
40 per cent. are young men. It speaks well for the future of 
Maine that so many of the young men are improving the opportu- 
nities given them. 
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LEwIston.—The Lewiston Yournal says that the word ‘mos- 
quito’ vanquished a seeial gathering in that city, in which the spell- 
ing mania had broken out. It was too much for a doctor of divin- 
ity, a judge, a professor of language, to say nothing of less learned 
people. In fact it was a “stinger.” . The public schools 
are in the midst of a most prosperous term, and under the super- 
vision of Mr. Task, and an efficient corps of teachers are doing a 
good work for the present and future of the town. 


WARREN.—At the town meeting the town voted not to raise any 
money for a free high school. This was one of the four towns 
that petitioned the last legislature for the repeal of the law. Be 
it placed to the credit of the town, however, that private individ- 
uals raised the sum of $1,000, and have now a flourishing free high 
school. 


WATERVILLE.—The literary societies of Colby University have 
invited George H. Pendleton to deliver the address at commence- 
ment, and John G. Saxe the poem. 

— Mr. Small accepts the position of superintendent of schools 
in Auburn. 


New Hampshire. 


Nasitva. ~ The annual report of Superintendent Avery is a 
model document of its kind, giving, what too many fail to do, a 
fair idea of the progress and condition of the schools for the year. 
Population, of the city, about 12,000; value of school property, 
$200,775; expense of schools, $31,078; children between 4 and 21, 
2,745; different pupils, 2,354; average number belonging, 1,634; 
average daily attendance, 1,411, or 80 per cent; pupils in evening 
school, 146; average, 74; children not enrolled, 340; number of 
teachers, 53. Two school buildings have been erected during the 
year, the new High School house just finished being probably the 
best public school edifice in the State. 

The High School, T. W. H. Hussey, principal, is doing a good 
work. Number of different pupils, 144; average belonging, 98; 
daily average, 97 per cent. The last graduating class numbered 
only 4, but there are 21 in the present senior class. The report 
disapproves of the practice of allowing pupils to stay out of school ; 
if not able to stay at school regularly, they should drop study and 
regain health. More attention to so-called practical studies is rec- 
ommended, and a careful revision of the course of study to that end. 


Grammar Schools.—Main Street, Herbert G. Fowler, principal ; 
§ assistants; average attendance, 189. Mt. Pleasant, E.C. Bur- 
beck, principal; 3 assistants; average attendance, 113. As at 
least 50 per cent. of the pupils finish their studies with the middle 
grades, more arithmetic is recommended in those schools. “ More 
slate work is needed, which goes little else than make the pupil a 
machine for the repetition of certain mathematical formulas.” 
Music is systematically taught in all the schools: Mr. F. W. Riley, 
instructor. Regular work in drawing was begun at the beginning 
of the Summer terms, in Grammar, Middle, and upper Primary 
grades, and has beg generally well received. It is singular that 
in amanufacturing town like Nashua, any opposition to this most 
practical of studies should have to be reported. On all these and 
other important points the report is full and instructive, but we 
have no space for quotations. Written examinations are held 
monthly in the High and Grammar schools, and good examination 
papers are appended to the report. 


EXeTer.— Woodbridge Odlin, Esq., has given to Phillips Exeter 
Academy the sum of $20,000, to establish a department for instruc- 
tion in English branches, with the understanding that students 
may be admitted who may attend exclusively to those branches. 
The trustees have accepted the endowment, and voted that the in- 
structor appointed under it shall be called the Odlin professor of 
English. The new course of study will be opened in September. 


PENACOOK NORMAL SCHOOL is the name under which the Fish- 
erville Academy opens, under the management of Rev. A. C. 
Hardy as principal, assisted by his son, Lucius M. Hardy, a gradu- 
ate of our Normal School, and recently a student of the National 
Normal School, at Lebanon, Ohio. 


ADAMS FEMALE ACAvEM™ — The late Mrs. Philips Nowell, of 
Derry, has left in her will a legacy of $1,000 to this institution. 
Mrs. F. M. Miller gave an interesting entertainment of select read- 
ings, etc., at the close of the winter term. Prizes in Composition 
and Reading are offered by a former graduate for the present 


Spring term. 


— Prof. Hiram Orcutt has been reappointed by governor and 
council, the third time, as trustee of the State Normal School and 
secretary of the board. 

— By the decision of the Tappan law-suit, Claremont comes 
into possession of $30,000, which will be used for school purposes, 
and aiding needy pupils. 

— Hon. Frat Jones has donated $6,000, in charge of trustees, 
to the town of Barrington, for the establishment of a high school. 

-— Effingham has a public library of about four hundred vol- 
umes, and the directors intend to open a public reading-room in 
connection with it. 

— Prof. E. C. Allen, late principal of Penacook Academy, goes 
to Atkinson Academy. 

— Concord appropriates $24,000 for schools ; Dover $8,500. 


Vermont. 


Oxrruaky. — Few musicians under thirty years of age have at- 
tained or deserved greater celebrity than Mr. Julius E. Perkins, 
the basso singer, who died in February, at Manchester, England. 
He was a native of Woodstock, Vt., and the youngest son of a 
large family, all of whom have gained distinction by their musical 
abilities. From an obituary written for the Woodstock (Vt.) 
Standard, we extract the following: “ At an early age Julius began 
to show a decided musical talent, and his brother, W. O. Perkins, 
gave him his first lessons on the piano when he was nine years of 
age. At fourteen he went to Boston with his brother, with whom 
he remained most of the time until 1867, and under whose tuition 
his studies were pursued systematically. He also received instruc- 
tion from the most eminent teachers of this country, all of which 
aided in the rapid development of his great musical talent. About 
this time he conceived a strong desire to visit Italy, the land of 
poetry and song, where he might further perfect himself in his 
chosen profession. But where were the funds? Another brother, 
H. S. Perkins, of Chicago, hearing of his strong desire, volunteered 
to furnish the means, as he fully believed Julius would succeed. 
His first year abroad was passed at Paris, where he pursued his 
vocal studies and acquired a knowledge of the French language. 
From Paris he went to Milan, Italy, where he studied under the 
most eminent masters. He made his first appearance on the ‘ op- 
eratic stage’ early in 1869, and was so successful that a brilliant 
career was immediately opened to him. He filled engagements in 
Pisa, Milan, Genoa, Rome, and other Italian cities, also in War- 
saw, Poland. In 1873 he formed an engagement with Mr. Maple- 
son, the London opera manager of her majesty’s Italian opera, 
Drury Lane. He made a successful debut in Lendon, September, 
1873, and since that time he has appeared with the Mapleson com- 
pany in most of the cities of Great Britain, gaining fresh laurels 
wherever he has appeared. He could sing low C with ease, and 
had a voice every way remarkable for compass, richness, and 
power. His general culture was wider than that of most singers; 
he had acquired three foreign tongues, and devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to general reading and study. His character 
was above reproach, and his habits free from tendency to evil. 
He very strongly endeared himself to his friends, and exerted an 
ennobling influence upon all, even the most casual of his asso- 
ciates. _—— 

Bur.incron.—Superintendent H. L. Dodge has issued in a neat 
pamphlet form, the annual school report for 1875. The greatest 
number of pupils enrolled during any one term of the year was 
936; the average number 878; and the average attendance 715, or 
814 per cent. of the number enrolled. The number of pupils at- 
tending the high school is 96—45 boys and 51 girls; of this num- 
ber 61 study Latin, 23 Greek, and 21 French. Seven graduates 
from this school entered college last year, and 12 propose entering 
from the next graduating class. The greatest number of teachers 
employed at any one time during the year was 34; at different 
times, including temporary supplies in cases of sickness, 44 have 
been employed. During the same time, several new teachers have 
been employed to supply the new buildings, and to fill vacancies 
caused by resignations. Two have been chosen from our State 
Normal Schools; two from Oswego Normal School; one from 
Buffalo Normal School; one was a graduate from Vassar College; 
one from a college in Wisconsin; and three were graduates from 
the city high school. Some of the teachers have been in the de- 
partment seven or eight years, and neafly all held State or institute 
tickets, or are graduates from the best institutions of the country ; 
and, what is far better than any diploma or certificate, they show 
that they have the love of the pupils, the confidence and esteem of 
the parents, the ability to govern, and the capacity to teach. 


— Dr. James L. Little, of New York, has accepted the position 
of professor of Surgery in the Vermont University, vice Prof. Benj. 
toward, whose continued illness compels him to resign. 


Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers will be held in Boston, in the 
hall of the English High School, Bedford street, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 9th and roth, 1875, commencing at Io A. M. 

Subjects for discussion:—1. The Metric System (10.30 A. M.) ; 
paper by W. F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge High School. 

2. The advantages of the Study of Greek (11.30 A. M.); paper 
by Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College. 

3. The pana of Latin (2.00 P. M.); paper by Prof. G. M. 
Lane, of Harvard College. 

4- The object and best method of teaching Latin Composition 
(3-45); paper by W. C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School. 

Fi Requirements for admission to College (evening, 7.30). 

The method and extent of instruction in Latin Grammar in 
Secondary Schools (Saturday, 9.00 a. M.); paper by E. G. Coy, of 
Phillip’s Academy, Andover. 

. Morals and Manners in School (10.00 A. M.); paper by El- 
bridge Smith, of the Dorchester High School. 

8. The Bible as a text-book (11.00); paper by A. P. Peabody, 
D.D., of Harvard College. 

Item of business: Shall this Association become a New Eng- 
land Association ? 

A full attendance is requested. It is hoped that every teacher 
will prepare himself to part in the discussions. 

CHARLES HAMMOND, President, 


W. F. Brapsury, Rec. Secretary. 


OF EDUCATION. 


Middlesex County Teachers’ Asgociation. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the hall of the Cummings 
School, Woburn, April 9th and 1oth, 1875. President, L. F. War- 
ren, West Newton; Secretary and Treasurer, George A. Little- 
field, Malden. 

FRIDAY, A. M.—10:30, The Association will organize for prelim- 
inary business. 

11:00, “ Absurdities of Geography” ; C. Goodwin Clark, Gaston 
School, Boston. 

11:30, Class Exercise in Music; Chas. E. Whiting, Teacher of 
Music in Woburn Public Schools. 

12:30, Collation in the Vestry of the Congregational church, 
(kindly provided by the citizens of Woburn, under the direction of 
Mr. E. it. Davis, Superintendent of Schools.) 

P. M.—2:00, A Practical Lecture on Penmanship, illustrated 
with a Class; J. W. Webster, Hancock School, Boston. 

2:45, A Lecture (to be announced.) 

3:15, “ What next in the Common Schools ?” Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Springfield. Discussion. 

7:30, “ Wise and Unwise*Economy in Schools”; Charles W. 
Eliot, president Harvard University. 

Select Readings; Prof. J. W. Churchill, Andover. 

SATURDAY. — 9:00, Election of Officers; 9:20, “The Teacher's 
Individuality”; Alfred S. Hall, Boston. 

9:45, “ What Next?” J. S. Hayes, Newton. 

10:10, “Grammar considered as a Requisite of Admission to 
High Schools”; E. H. Lord, High School, Lowell. 

All friends of education are invited to attend the Convention, 
and to participate in its exercises. The usual hospitalities will be 
extended to members of the Convention. Free return tickets will 
be furnished on the Boston & Lowell, and Fitchburg railroads, on 
application to the secretary. ‘ 


Boston—Mayhew School.—A short visit, by invitation of the 
local school committee, to the Mayhew School, under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Samuel Swan, leads us to write of some of the no- 
ticeable features in the character and work of this school. The 
most striking is the element of order in all the departments, and 
the mutual kind feeling and good understanding which prevails be- 
tween teachers and pupils. When we learned that at least 80 per 
cent. of the pupils were of foreign birth, many of whom came from 
homes far below the average for neatness, intelligence, and good 
home government, the appearance of confidence and self-control 
on the part of the children impressed us the more strongly. 
Teachers who have the support of well-regulated and cultivated 
homes can scarcely estimate the difficulties of those who have to 
uneducate faults, bad habits, and ungoverned spirits in their pupils 
before they can commence the positive work of making the young 
savage a civilized man. We are strangers to Mr. Swan and his 
associates in the school, but nothing can commend their work to 
us more than the easy, genial, honest, and noble way in which the 
management of the school is administered, and the quiet, respect- 
ful, self-reliant, and manly conduct of the pupils, some of whom, 
maybe, come from homes where misrule and vice banish the gentler 
elements of a loving faith. All honor to teachers who can check, 
control, and guide those hearts and minds which have been turned 
aside early from the best ways of living, and which need patience, 
wisdom, and truth as ruling elements in those who shall become 
their true educators. 

We listened to an excellent slate exercise by the pupils of the 
first room in English Composition, upon the subject “ New Eng- 
land,” and as the boys read their productions, which they had pre- 
pared in fifteen minutes, we were pleased with the variety of topics 
touched upon and the proper expression of ideas, and upon an ex- 
amination of the slates found the penmanship very commendable, 
and the sentences well-formed, although the spelling was not as 
good as we expected to notice, after hearing the intelligent state- 
ments concerning New England history. 

The general History examination which followed, in eonnection 
with its well-associated study, Geography, showed the boys to be 
well-posted in these important studies. Intelligent ideas, rather 
than a form of words, seemed to posses the class, and that which 
pleased us most was the attitude of the teachers to the pupils, 
when an error was committed. Instead of harsh fault-finding and 
reproof for their inexcusable ignorance, there was a word of com- 
mendation for what was right, and a pleasant reminder that a little 
more study and labor would secure the desired knowledge. 

In the Spelling exercise we did not consider the boys quite up to 
the mark. But may-be the test-words were too severe, and then in 
these times, when people are spelling the dictionaries through, the 
old-fashioned spelling-book don’t count for much. 

In Penmanship and Drawing the pupils showed good work, espe- 
cially in the former. Much time and attention must be given to 
this important branch throughout the school, but the teachers say, 
as almost all others do, that they have not time to do everything 
well, or as well as they wish, but they expect the New ENGLAND 
to set this state of over-work for teachers and pupils all right. 

The boys sang well in the hall. Spirit, good taste, confidence, 
and enthusiasm were in the music. We thought the master as 
skillful over the multitudinous elements of these boy natures as he 
was over the piano-keys, for he evoked harmonious utterances 
from both.-But some one may say: “ You have no hard words to say 
about the school—no criticisms to make.” No, not now, more than 
we have written. There was so much that was good that we came 
away more than pleased with our little visit, and what we have 
thought of since more than all else about that school was this: 
that the boys were under teachers who, while imparting useful 
knowledge in a fair degree, were doing that by genial manner and 
Christian temper, which makes the school-life a living memory to 
se many who have no sweet recollections of childhood except as it 
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is wafted to their after manheod from the cherished experiences of 
the school-room. 

Winthrop School. — Report of sewing from September, 1873, 
to June, 1874 :—Bags for work 118, aprons 622, undergarments 168, 
pillow slips 283, sheets 43, napkins 136, table cloths 15, towels 267, 
handkerchiefs 482, ruffling 147 yards, patchwork 65 squares, but- 
ton holes 108, dolls’ garments 10, sleeves 84, night caps 4, collars 
6, holders 3, veils 2, skirts 22, bibs 19, curtains 6, night dresses 7, 
dusting caps 2, dressing sacks 3, children’s dresses 3, shirt 1. 
The sixty girls of the upper classes have been taught “to cut and 
fit” by measurement and drafting. Nothing is included in the list 
unless the material is kept at the school until the article is finished. 


.— “Conferrable” brought down the printers, and the house, and 
conferred the prize on Elsbree, of the Boston High School, in the 
contest between the Boston school-boys and the representatives of 
the press, at Music Hall last week. 

— Miss Laura D. Hovey, formerly of the Portland High School, 
and more recently of the Abbott Academy, Andover, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Dorchester High School, and has entered 
successfully upon her work. Miss Hovey has acquired a good 
reputation, and brings to her present position an experience of 
several years in High School work. . 

— A pupil in one or our High Schools, last week, reciting about 
Edgar A. Poe, said; with rapid utterance : “ He fell in Jove with an 
actress, whom he determined to marry, and become an actress him- 
self.” ; 

— The late Hannah Eldred, ef Falmouth, bequeathed $100 each 
to the Massachusetts Educational Society and American Bible So- 
ciety, and $525 each to the Home and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties. 

— The Hon. George L. Davis, af North Andover, has made a 
donation of $1,000 to the chapel fund of the Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

— Mrs. Consider Dickinson, of Deerfield, who is probably 
worth about $75,000, and is 86 years old, has willed most of her 
property for educational purposes in that town. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—The “ spell” continues unbroken. The “ Brown 
boys” won still further laurels in a contest with the Franklin Ly- 
ceum. At present they remain the champions. We are glad to 
learn that the contracts for the flew grammar school building on 
Doyle avenue, have been formally signed, and the work will be be- 
gun at once. The inhabitants of that section of the city are to be! 
congratulated upon even a prospective relief from their wholly in- 
sufficient accommodation. 


WESTERLY.—The public schools of this flourishing town closed 
their winter term Friday, the 19th inst. A public examination, cov- 
ering the entire ground passed over during the term, was held dur- 
ing Thursday and Friday, in all of the grades of the schools, thus 
affording the friends of the schools a most excellent opportunity of 
judging of their character, and also of the nature and extent of 
the work accomplished. So much is often said about the monot- 
ony of the work of the primary school, that we venture to insert 
here the programme for primary examination, as showing that a 
Primary school does afford scope for at least an average amount 
of originality and application on the part of the teachers. The 
programme taken, is that for the second primary grade, Miss M. E. 
Coy, teacher: 1. Class A, Reading; 2. Drawing; 3. Class B, 
Arithmetic; 4. Oral Exercises; 5. Class A, Arithmetic; 6. Geog- 
raphy; 7. Class B, Spelling; 8. Class B, Reading; 9. Class. A, 
Spelling; 10. Gymnastics; 11. Declamation. 


THE LoTTERYVILLE SCHOOL, under the supervision of Mr. H. L. 
Allen, closed its winter session on Tuesday, March 16th, with an 
exhibition in the evening at the school-house. The different as- 
signments were well performed, and what with recitations, decla- 
mations, and music, it was a success. At the close of the day’s ex- 
ercises, every pupil received a present from the instructor, and he 
likewise received a reward for some of his hard work in the shape 
of a book from his pupils. Mr. Allen now leaves this district to 
take the Watch Hill school. 


WARREN.—The school committee report that the evening school 
held the past winter “has been a real and substantial success,” and 
that the scholars have been of a class of young people who are 
evidently ambitious to secure the rudiments of an education at 
least, and to make the most of this opportunity, without which the 
way of learning is practically closed against them. The report of 
the year previous was as follows: “The school has failed to real- 
ize the results hoped for, not from want of efficiency in instructors, 
but through lack of appreciation on the part of these for whom 
these advantages were provided.” The whole number of pupils 
registered the past winter was 107, an increase of nine over the 
year previous. Avearge attendance 57; also an increase of nine. 
An encouraging comparison of “facts and figures.” The change 
of the minimum age of fourteen “has proved advantageous to they 
school,” although the number in attendance has been less that it 
otherwise would have been. 

_ The deficit in last year’s expenses, which has been canceled dur- 
ing the present year, should read $1,370.65, nof $170.55, as it was 


BARRINGTON. — School Exhibition. — The pupils of the school 
in district No. 4, taaght by Miss Ella A. Taylor, a graduate of the 
Normal School, gave a very pleasant and interesting entertainment 
in their new school-house, Friday evening, in the presence of a 
crowded auditory. The exercises were remarkably successful, and 
reflected credit upon all the participants. 


Connecticut. 


STAMFORD. — This ancient town is beautifully situated upon 
Long Island Sound, in the southwestern part of the State. Its 
population, a little less than ten thousand, has been largely in- 
creased of late years by men of New York city, who have made 
their residences in this beautiful township. It is distinguished for 
its educational facilities. Several family boarding schools are es- 
tablished here, some of which have for many years had a wide rep- 
utation for excellence. Its public schools have had thorough su- 
pervision, and few towns can show better results. The teachers 
have received a constant inspiration from the interest and devotion 
shown by the school committee, particularly by the “ acting visi- 
tor,” John D. Ferguson, Esq. We are indebted to him for the fol- 
lowing items. He says: 

“Our opinion of the value of the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EDUvuCATION is shown by our devoting a part of our library appro- 
priation to the subscription for a copy for each school in town. 
We think that jn affording professional reading, and in raising 
their ideal of what is possible and practicable in teaching, it will 
more than-pay for itself, to the town, as well as to them. 

“Our town adopted the union system in October, 1872, and the ad- 
vantages of the new system were so obvious that at our late town 
meeting those in favor of re-establishing the old ‘ deestricks’ could 
find but a single advocate of their views, and the vote against them 
was overwhelming. 

We defieve that the town management of the schools is cheaper, 
in dollars and cents, than the old system would have been, if con- 
tinued. We are sure that under it-we get more for our money,— 
longer terms, — better attendance, — better and more stationary 
teachers, — peace ard quietness, where there were formerly local 
difficulties and squabbles.” 


LITCHFIELD. — The total aumber of children in Litchfield be- 
tween four and sixteen years, by the returns of the school commit- 
tee, is 694, a gain of 27 over 1874; 507 are reported as attending 
public schools, and 74 as attending private schools; and 113 at- 
tend no school at all, 85 of whom are too young, 15 are taught at 
home, five are sick, seven (all pf whom are over fourteen) are at 
work, and one “ don’t know over much.” 


HARTFORD.—The committee appointed by the city to determine 
the expediency of accepting the liberal offer of Hon. T. M. Allyn 
to establish a school in which should be taught the various indus- 
trial arts, have decided that the city cannot accept the gift of one 
hundred thousand dollars on the conditions named. 

The sum itself is regarded as inadequate for an institution on a 
plan so broad as was foreshadowed by the donor. The amount was 
designed merely for the purchase of the ground, to erect build: 
ings, and to supply all the tools and apparatus required for carry- 
ing out the enterprise. The committee cannot see how a sum less 
than five hundred thousand dollars would meet the requirements of 
such a school as that which Mr. Allyn has in view. The addi- 
tional tax upon the city for the purpose would not be expedient,— 
at least, we suppose, until’ the new State capital is paid for. In 
view of the failure of experiments of manual-labor schools, agri- 
cultural and mechanical, during the past forty years, the committee 
have undoubtedly come to a wise conclusion. 


— The California University has thirty-nine lady students. 

— Girls are not admitted to the public schools of New Mexico. 

— There are in China 60,000 of the alumni of the University of 
Pekin. 

— Richard Proctor, the English astronomer, will visit the United 
States next fall and lecture in lyceums. 

— Pennsylvania, under the new constitution of the State, sets 
apart $1,000,000 annually for educational purposes. 

— Of the 1,330 students at Oberlin College, 633 are women; of 
the 1,191 at Michigan University, 100 are women. 

— Study human nature. Seek to know men, their character, 
and how to move them. Seek to know child-nature in general and 
your pupils’ in particular. 

— The Hellenic Government has determined to introduce in- 
“struction in the Turkish language into the public schools in Athens, 
and the Greek press generally approves this decision. 

— Ex-Gov. Smythe and the mayor of the city lead the sides in. 
the great spelling-match at Manchester, N. H., Friday, April 2. 

— A recent patent for a map consists in having those portions 
intended to represent the rivers, lakes, and oceans filled with ac- 
tual water. This is done by attaching the map to a back of wood 
of sufficient thickness. The rivers, etc., are dug out and filled 
with water, and glazed. Such maps may be hung upon the wall in 
the usual manner.—Literary World. 

— A man entered a ticket-office in San Francisco recently, and 
asked for a ticket for “ Destination.” To prove that he was not 
mistaken, he pointed to the notice, “ Passengers who intend going 


Printed in the last issue. 


beyond Yokohama, are requested to purchase tickets to destination.” 


Colteges. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

The Rev. J. S. C. Abbott writes to the /udependeni as follows 
concerning the famous class in which he graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1825 : “ George Cheever and I learned our alphabet to- 
gether; Longfellow and I were classmates in school, fitting for 
college; Hawthorne is painted upon my mind’s eye as, silent, sol- 
itary, with melancholy mien, he walked the college grounds; Jon- 
athan Cilley, who might have been one of the greatest men in the 
nation, but who was early shot by Graves in a duel at Washington, 
rises sadly before me. In the preceding elass was Frank Pierce, 
with whom I have had many a tussle te see which should throw 
the other on the bed. Socially he was one of the most loveable of 
men, and his wife, Jane Appleton, the friend of my childhood, was 
certainly one of the most beautiful and accomplished of women. 
Pitt Fessenden, a ruddy boy of seventeen, was admitted by all to 
be the ‘smartest’ little fellow in his class. Calvin Stowe was the 
wit. You could generally tell where he was by the roars of laugh- 
ter. John P. Hale, in a lower class, was an incessant joker. His 
fund of humor was exhaustless. He had the ability to make a 
first-class scholar, but his genius led him in other directions. S. 8. 


Prentiss, or ‘ little Prentiss,’ as we always called him, was a mere 
boy in college; but he was then brilliant, chivalric, and the soul of 
honor. No one who knew him could be surprised at the brilliant 
career which opened before him.” 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

The Dartmouth men at Andover are Pettee, Dyer, Adriance, 
and F. E. Clark, ’73; Baker, Allen, and Newton,’74. . . . A 
so-called “ Farmer’s Meeting” was held on the afternoon and even- 
ing in Culver Hall, under the auspices of the Agricultural depart- 
ment. J. Q. Adams, of Manchester, addressed the meeting in the 
afternoon, on insects, and Joseph Kidder, of Concord, in the even- 
ing on drainage. . . . An important change has been made in 


the time-honored custom of having an address and poem before 
the literary societies on Wednesday of commencement week, In- 
stead of being annual, as heretofore, it is to alternate with the - 
alumni association; this is to be the year for the association, 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

The college has had its second spelling-match. Immediately 
after the Normal School contest, the Franklin Lyceum challenged 
the students to spell against them. The match came off Thursday 
evening, March 25th. It commenced with thirty on a side. At 
the first cessation of hostilities the sides stood, Brown 28, Lyceum 
23. An hour more of spelling left 22 Brown men, up and 11 of the 
Lyceum champions. Finally the last Lyceum man went down, 
leaving 14 Brown men (nearly half) standing. W. A. Peck, ’77, 
of Barrington, took the first prize. Among the Lyceum contest- 
ants was a member of the State Legislature, a member of the city 
council, and quite a number of prominent lawyers. Our share of 
the prefits, a little over a hundred dollars, will be expended in pur- 
chasing uniforms for the base-ball nine. Prof. Isaac B. 
Barker, a graduate of the class of 61, and formerly instructor of 


English Literature, more recently instructor of German at Har- 
vard, died quite suddenly March 21st. He was valedictorian of 
his class, and though possessed of a very quiet disposition, had a 
wide reputation as a ripe scholar. ° 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

The faculty is now considering the expediency of establishing, 
next year, two or more courses in art. The History of Art will 
probably be continued in a higher course under Mr. Norton, and 
a second and higher course in the principles of Drawing will be es- 
tablished. What is now Art. I. will continue to devote an hour a 
week to Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters” and four hours to Drawing, 


while the higher course will take up as text-books other works of 
Ruskin, probably Sir Joshua Reynold’s “ Discourses,” and possi- 
bly the “ Treatise on Art,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

The Seniors have made their examinations in International Law, 
Guizot, and Butler, studies pursued under Dr. Labaree. . . . . 
Besides lectures from Dr. Henry Smith, of Lane Seminary, the 
class is to have instruction from Dr. Geo. N. Boardman, formerly 
professor of Metaphysics here, but now of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Professor Boardman will begin his work in May, 
having Moral Science for his Department. . . . The Junior 
Exhibition, which promises to be interesting, will occur yo 6th, 
at the close of the winter term. . S.A. Giffin, of the class 
of ’70, is having increasing success in his position as principal of 
the Black River Academy, at Ludlow, Vt. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Amherst yearly conditions in spelling two-thirds of those who 
enter. Why is it that men who spend four years in an institution 
of the highest culture, who study those languages on which our 
own is based, fail in one of the simplest departments? Twenty- 
five men were selected from each class, the Seniors contesting with 
the Juniors, and the Sophomores with the Freshmen. Prof. Julius 
Seelye presided. The Seniors and Sophomores were left stand- 
ing, and the trial for championship is soen to take place. 

The term closed on Wednesday, Mar. 21st, for a vacation of two 
weeks. . . . G.H. Mellen, ’74, is to be principal of the Belch- 
ertown High School. . . . French,’72, has been appointed pro- 


fessor of Latin and Greek in Denver College, Colorado. . . . 
The Senior vacation is to be four weeks long. The fac- 
ulty of Amherst give more money for home and foreign missions 


than for boating. 
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Sundries. 


— Edgar A. Poe’s memory is to be honored with a monument at 
last. The sum desired, $1,500, has been raised through the effort 
of the Public School Teachers’ Association of Baltimore, and the 
work will be begun at once. The design is an obelisk of pure 
Italian marble, with a bas-relief of Poe on one of the panels, and 
appropriate inscriptions and emblems on the “other three. It is 
thought the monument will be ready for dedication within a few 
months. 

— Uncle—“ How did the mother of Moses hide him?” Niece— 
“ With a stick.” ‘‘ That is the way they hide Moseses now-a-days.” 

— Above all things, learn your child to be honest and industri- 
ous. If these two things don’t enable him to make a figure in this 
world, he is only a cypher, and never was intended for a figure.— 
Josh Billings. 

— Review, review often, review more. Use the dictionary 
often. Use it yourself, have your pupils use it. 

— “There was drought in the land, and the most pious men 
wept and prayed for rain, but none came. An insignificant looking 
person at length prayed to Him that caused the wind to blow and 
the rain to fall, and instantly the heavens covered themselves and 
the rain fell. ‘Who art thou,’ they cried, ‘that thy prayers alone 
have prevailed” And he answered, ‘I am a teacher of little chil- 
dren.’ "— Zhe Talmud. 

— Have more system. Draw out a plan and follow it. One 
can do twice more with a good system than without one. Put more 
energy into your work. Throw your whole force into your pro- 
fession. Strength needs concentration. Work heartily. 


— At the spelling school in Indianapolis all the lawyers, editors, 
clergymen, and teachers went down on “ ipecacuanha.”—Z xchange. 
Generally there is a “come up” as well as a “went down” on that 
drug. 

— The following is one of the sweet little ditties of the Western 
spelling school: 

O, lead my infant feet to walk 
Into the spelling-school : 

Let other children sneer and laugh 
At orthographic rule. 

But me that better way still lead 
Till perfectly I spell : 

So I may shun the path which leads 
To where Josh Billings fell. 

— Study. Teachers need scholarship. Have regular hours for 
study and use them. A little learned every day will greatly increase 
a stock of knowledge. 

— “Bub, did you ever stop to think,” said a Michigan grocer re. 
cently, as he measured out half a peck of potatoes, “that these po” 
tatoes contain sugar, water, and starch?” “Noa, I didn’t,” .re. 
plied the boy, “but I heard mother say that you put peas and 
beans in your coffee, and about a pint of water in every quart of 
milk you sold.” The subject of natural philosophy was dropped 
right there.—Detroit Free Fress. 


— Buy a few good books. Buy one book full of thought. Read 
it, study it, digest it. Read, read more, read every day. Do not 
neglect it. 

— “Will the boy who threw that pepper on the stove please 
come up here and get a present of a nice book,” said the principal 
of a school in Iowa; but the boy never moved. He was a far- 
seeing boy. 

— A party who was looking at a house in the Sixth Ward the 
other day, said he couldn’t afford to pay so much rent. “ Well, 
look at the neighborhood,” replied the woman. “You can borrow 
flat-irons next door, coffee and tea across the street, flour and sugar 
on the corner, and ther’s a big pile of wood belonging to the school- 
house right across the alley!" —Detroit Free Press. 


— Rest. The bow that is long bent loses its elasticity. Out of 
school hours and out of the hours assigned to school studies throw 
off school cares. While you work, do your best; while you study, 
do it heartily; when active duties are done lay them entirely aside 


— Think. Think more—have a set time for it. Think that the 
school will be like the teacher. Think that the pupils will be in- 
terested when the teacher is interested. Think that a teacher’s ex- 
ample influences every pupil. Think that pupils love to study 
when you love to study. Think how you can do better. Think 
the way to excel as a teacher is always to do your best. 


— Several years since the State of Wisconsin purchased a copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for the use of each of her 
public schools. Every year since the legislature has made an an- 
nual appropriation for a fresh supply, to meet the wants of new 
schools, or replace copies lost or worn. During the month of 
March the publishers forwarded 250 copies, the annual supply. 
This care for her schools speaks well for the intelligence and 
public spirit of this ong of the most flourishing States of the 
young West. 

The publishers of Webster have also just sent out fifty copies to 
a regular commercial correspondent in Yokohama, Japan, where 
there is a steady demand for the work. This demand probably 
grows out of the fact that the English is just becoming the com- 
mercial language ot the world, consequent upon the leading posi- 
tion which England and the United States maintain for mercantile 
activity among the nations. The Japanese, now fairly brought 
within this influence, feel the need of a knowledge of the tongue 
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New Publications. 


A SUMMARY oF MopERN History. Translated from.the French 
of M. Michelet; and continued to the present time, by M. C. M. 
Simpson, A.C. pp. 352. London: Macmillan & Co., 1875. 


An historical work bearing the name of M. Michelet must al- 
ways deserve notice. The volume before us has great merits, and, 
we are compelled to say, great defects and inaccuracies. The 
merits are due to the author, M. Michelet, and the defects and in- 
accuracies are to be ascribed to his translator and editor, M. 
C. M. Simpson. We know not where to look for a clearer or live- 
lier narrative of the great events of modern European history than 
in this “Summary” of the great French historian. He has nar- 
rowed his field, confining his attention almost exclusively to those 
nations in western and southern Europe which have led the van of 
modern civilization, and has thereby avoided those tiresome gener- 
alities which present no picture and leave no impression. 

American history“the author has but slightly and incidentally 
touched. The reason is obvious; the “Summary” of M. Mich- 
elet comes down only to 1789, and this was written in 1837. Some 
history has been made during the last forty years, and had the au- 
thor done what the editor and translator has tried to do, we might 
have had in this volume the most readable and most useful work 
of its kind. As it is, the volume is worth many times its price. 
The intelligent reader need not pay much attention to Mr. Simp- 
son. He will easily and naturally receive that inspiration from M. 
Michelet which will enable him to fill out his narrative, and he 
may safely omit the poor performance of Mr. Simpson: 

To justify the severity with which we have spoken of the editor- 
ship of this book we make the following quotation: “ At first the 
South was victorious; but after a struggle of three years, during 
which much heroism was shown by both parties, and the emanci- 
pation of all negro slaves was declared by President Lincoln, the 
North, which had the advantage both in wealth and population, 
prevailed, and early in April, 1865, the war virtually ended by the 
battle of Richmond, and the subsequent surrender of the Confed- 
erate army, under General Lee. Three days afterwards, Pres- 
ident Lincoln, whose firmness, sagacity, and patriotism had 
won universal admiration, was assassinated in a theater at Boston, 
by a fanatic named Booth.” 

“ England had endeavored to preserve a strict neutrality during | 
this war. (!!!) Both parties were therefore indignant with her, and 
the North especially was furious at the depredations committed by 
the Alabama and other cruisers built in England, but which were 
armed in foreign waters (!) and had escaped from English ports. 
After seven years of discussion England consented to refer the 
question of compensation claimed by America to foreign arbitra- 
tion. The arbitrators met at Geneva, and to the amazement of all 
sober judges awarded to America an indemnity of three millions and 
a half,” (of what ?) 

Mr. Simpson should at least know that there is a difference be- 
tween America and the United States ; as much at least as there 
is between France and Europe. 


SHorT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, AND EXAMIN- 
ATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a brief 
Chapter on Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. Henry Belcher, 
M.A., Assistant-Master King’s College School. London: Mac- 
millan & Co.; 1874. 

This is a little book four inches by six inches (if we may be al- 
lowed to describe it), of one hundred and thirty-eight pages inclu- 
sive of the vocabulary, which occupies about thirty pages. The “Brief 
Chapter on Analysis of Sentences” is as good as it is brief—just 
the right thing for beginners. Part Second contains the exercises, 
These are mostly short sentences designed to illustrate and exem- 
plify the various rules of syntax, “which usually present some dif- 
ficulty to the learners of Latin.” There are forty-six exercises 
with twenty sentences in each. Every tenth exercise is designed to 
illustrate at large the points contained in the preceding pages. 
The Examination Papers may be found very useful to teachers and 
pupils for purposes of review and test exercises. The Vocabulary 
is not very full, but perhaps contains all that is needed. Where 
more than one Latin equivalent is given for an English word, the 
pupil must get help from the teacher before he can make an intel- 
ligent choice. The book has many good points, and may safely be 
recommended. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND First Empire: An Historical 
Sketch. By William O’Connor Morris, Sometime Scholar of 
Ovid College, Oxford. With an py hang upon the Bibliog- 
raphy of the Subject and Course of Study. by Hon. Andrew 
D. White, LL.D., President of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


Epwarp III. By the Rev. W. Warburton, M.A., late Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford; Her Majesty’s Senior Inspector of 
Schools. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


These books form parts of a series of about fifteen volumes, 
written by ripe English scholars, published in London by Long- 
mans & Co., and republished in this country by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., New York, and by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. The 
plan is, briefly, to give accurate and concise views of the most im- 
portant epochs in modern history, so far as this can be done in 
volumes of about two hundred and fifty pages. The epochs have 
been wisely selected, and the narratives are clear, liberal, and schol- 
arly. One feature of these volumes deserves especial commenda- 


The scholar or the reader is not obliged, in using these books, to 
be continually running for his atlas to trace the marches of armies, 
or the situation of towns and cities which become prominent in the 
narrative. We have read these volumes with the greatest pleasure 
and profit, and some of them we have read the second and third 
times, and intend to read them again. We keep them always with- 
in reach, and hope many thousands will be scattered among our 
libraries and schools. 


A PRACTICAL AND CRITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAn- 
GUAGE. By Noble Butler. 312 pp. Louisville, Ky.: John P. 
Morton & Co. 

So far as we have been able to examine this work, it merits the 
title “ Practical and Critical.” It certainly abounds in practical 
exercises and critical suggestions. The table of contents is quite 
full; but we miss the index, so essential to all books. In this work 
pronouns are treated under the head of nouns, and are introduced 
before the subject of case is mentioned. The relative what is con- 
sidered, not a compound relative, but a relative whose antecedent 
is never expressed. The Anglo-Saxon language is referred to, in 
the appendix, to show that “ w/a# originally had the same relation 
to nouns of the neuter gender that wo had to those of the mascu- 
line,” whoever, whatever, etc., are called compound relatives, but 
compounds of a relative and an adverb, not of a relative and its 
antecedents. We observe that the first and third persons of the 
imperative are given in the paradigms of the verb. Not only are 
Orthography, Orthoepy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody treated 
separately, but several pages are devoted exclusively to the anal- 
ysis of sentences. D. W. H. 


Tue Ecwecric HistoricaL AtTLas. A Hand-book for Students 
and general readers. Cincinnati and New York: Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. 

The nineteen maps comprising this atlas were first published in 
Thalheimer’s Manual of History. The first map represents 
“The World as known to the Assyrians”; and the last, “ Europe 
in 1872.” The atlas thus covers all periods of history, and in- 
cludes not only Greece, Rome, and the countries of Europe, but 
Assyria, Persia, Syria, and the surrounding countries. One map 
of the world is designed to show the colonial possessions of vari- 
ous nations at the present time. This atlas is of a very convenient 
octavo size, and will be of great service to the student of history. 
Its mechanical execution is excellent, and yet the hand-book is sold 
for $1.50. D. W. H. 


WeEssTER’s DICTIONARIES need no praise from us, for their 
merits are too well known and appreciated by American scholars 
to demand it. The Unabridged, especially, is a work of so much 
scholarship that it can never fail to be the admiration of all who 
love to honor genius and learning. Added to its other great in- 
trinsic excellences, the enterprising publishers present in the edi- 
tion for 1875 several beautifully colored plates: first, the arms of 
the States and Territories of the American Union ; second, the 
arms of various nations, and the flags of various nations ; third, 
United States naval flags; and fourth, the pilot signals of various 
nations. These plates are the size of the full page, and increase 
the value of the work as a book of universal reference. These, 
with the more than three thousand other pictorial illustrations, 
have been inserted in the body of the work, in close connection 
with the words they illustrate, instead of being printed as an ap- 
pendix to the volume. An examination of this edition compels us 
to award unqualified praise upon those who have wrought for the 
completion of so perfect a work, 


SILVER THREADS OF SoNG is a new singing book fur schools and 
the home circle, containing a popular selection of songs, and a 
course of elementary instruction, Prepared by H. Millard, and 
published by S. T. Gordon & Sons, No, 13 East Fourteenth street, 
N. Y. The musical composition is varied and appropriate to the 
service of the school, and in addition to the large number of pieces 
by the author, we find selections from the well known collections 
of Strauss, Glover, Flotow, Mendelssohn, Root, Weber, Abt, 
Blamphin, Wallace, Offenbach, and other distinguished composers. 
The poetry is well adapted io the music, and both are arranged with 
good taste and judgment. In addition to many school-room favor- 
ites, the author adds an operetta, entitled “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” and a musical charade, “ Excellent” in name and charac- 
ter, We can recommend the book as well worthy the examination 
of teachers. 


Tue Giose Dicrionary of the English Language, illustrated by 
500 engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, 758 pages, $1.50, published by 
Estes & Laureat, Boston. It contains a well-selected vocabulary 
of 40,000 words, with copious definitions. The etymology has 
been carefully prepared, and the pronunciation of the words is 
clearly indicated. The Appendix contains words and phrases from 
the Greek and Latin and modern foreign languages, a glossary of 
Scotch words, an account of the chief deities, heroes, etc., in the 
Greek and Roman mytholagy, an alphabetical list of the proper 
names in the Old and New Testaments, prefixes and suffixes, and 
abbreviations, 


— The boys of Dwight school, New Haven, objected to the 


tion. They are furnished with full chronological table of contents, 


in wh‘ch such transactions are carried on. 


indexes, and what is more, with numerous and accurate maps. 


irls parsing devil as masculine gender. The girls insisted that 
ere were no she-devils. They settled the dispute by calling 't 
neuter gender. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


The Attention of Teachers is called to the 
advertisement for a Teacher in the New Haven 
High School, in the “ Teachers’ Exchange” col- 


umn, 


Songs for our Darlings.— Prof. B, F. Tweed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 

“ re primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber can be found in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.” * 

Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 50 
cts. S. W. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words aud Phrases Used in Commerce, 


With ExpLANATORY AND PracticaAL REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH, 

This Dictionary contains information on every sub’ 
connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives the Women 
and in most instances Descriptions, of the Commercial Com- 
modities of all parts of the world. The Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, Coins, and Currencies of all cumntrinn, with their 
relative values in United States standards. The Maxims 
and Laws of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Illustrations 
of the Principles of Commercial Transactions, 

This Work should be bien in every School, and used 
as a work of reference by both Teacher and Pupil. 

One vol., 8vo., 678. Half Russia. Price $6.00. 

(i Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
6 


758 Broadway, New York. 


for the 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “‘ they are 
just what are wanted.’’ Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
40 VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 
ith your name neatly 


e inted on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
po = of 60 different designs for KNNG sent with 
each new order, 

46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement.] 14 eb 


Agents Wanted. 


Agents Wanted for Dr, March's Great Work, 
“OUR FATHER’S HOUSE,” 


With its riches and beauties, its Blooming flowers, Singin 
birds, Waving — Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacr 
mountains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Blazing heav- 
ens, and countless beings in millions of worlds. We want a 
live joaae or lady in each town and county. Good pay. 
Send for circular and full particulars. 


P. W. ZIEGLER & 00., 518 Arch Philad'a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
-— intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


. Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
structive. Easily sold. Wantel by everbody. Send for 

ve. y so ant eve . Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch 8t., Phila. 


Agents Wanted 


For our new Topographical 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A complete WALL ATLAS of the entire country ; un- 
Synaied for all pw of reference. Shows Counties, 

owns, Railroads, and all details, better than any other map 
or atlas, Engraved on copper fae by the best European 
artists, and beautifully printed in colors. Mountains and 

hysical features in new and very attractive style. Invalu- 
= for the use of Families, Business Offices, and Schools. 
Sells rapidly. Price only $15.00. Capable Agents wanted 
Mm every city and town, 
A A few <peort canvassers wanted as GENERAL 

GENTs, . D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 

13 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted. 
REA DY Tue Cuampion Book or THE SEASON. 


FOR The Great South.”’ 


AGENTS MAGAUINE. or 


800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in thi 
Aguas published in this countryt 
i can sell a = can obtain territory on mos. 
MERICAN PUBLISHING CO, 

Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, Ill. 
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will please write for FREE 
Samples of Reward Cards, 


EACHERS 


Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to 
E. F. HOBART & co. Educational Publishers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 14m 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Reader’ s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
iti 873. 
‘For infomation and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 
ress 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


O EXCUSE FOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms. 
success of these 


VENTILATORS 


has been complete, and entirely satisfactory, and cannot be 
questioned.””—[ Boston ScHoot Report. 

Our patent double-current Ventilators, in use on more than 
one thousand buildings, give universal satisfaction. 

We have also the best Patent 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 
cheap, and very useful for Sleeping-rooms, Offices, Work- 
shops, Schoolrooms, &c. 

Please call or send for Circulars. 
U. S. VENTILATION CO., 
68 Water St., Boston. 
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AWARDED TO E. STEIGER 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Educational Publications. 


Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s 
Reffelt’s German ers, the 
(without the aid of any Agents) 


German Series, Ahn-Henn’ hs 1 
of which is signally attested by their extensive introduction 
into the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, 


Kiddle ana Schem’s 
Cyclopedia of Education 


will be published by E. Steiger. 


's French Series, and 


Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other cities—also to Douai’s Rational Re 


Reffelt’s Arithmetics, Schedier’s Globes and Relie, 
Kindergarten Gifts.—German Books a spec 


No Agents in the field. 


Mapes, and to Kindergarten Literature an 


ty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free, 
E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., NEW York. 


GENUINE 


SILICATE 


Liquid Black Diamond 
WALL SLATING. 


= 


ijicate. 

Book 

Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


Smooth, Very Easy to Erase 
Biack. 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
do well with it. 
It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulten, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 


The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance, They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schoo!s are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, 


BACH. 

No. 1, 534x8%% inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
‘2 
46 x six 75 

“ 6, 634x93% “ six “ “ 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 
and muslin. 

Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 


For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 
ddress, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillotts, descriptive name 


Marx, 


Warranted, Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. - 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. " 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our 


i building to rent toa tenant. Rent $20.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
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Katon & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, Migh, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 
THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods it 
among the best teachers, and those methods used by 
business men. pecial attention is called to the treatment 


and G 


been made in the C n > ne 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original! Features. 


The Algebra has a large oumber and great variety of prob- 
ems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 


jate for an elementary work. 
Pouarithens has been added with tables to r places. 
The Plans, and cos tock of Go- 
construction, practical ques- 
review exercises for i construction. They 


enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjectsi n 
two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part in the pubiic schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Sace, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manehester, Portsmouth, 
Dever, Nashua, Newton, Somervitie, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miltord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very iarge number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 


Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 


25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
E. M. THURSTON, 
Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 
121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 
T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 


REV. DANIEL LEACH 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 


OBADIAH SLAD 
Public Buildings, Providence. 

A. L. CALDER, Eso., 
Chairman of Bui Committee of Federal Street 
School House, 


R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Ese. 

Of Warren, R. L. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
‘or Lead Pencil Use.) _—=—Bize 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the s 
“lass No. and Date, ruled tor thi 
colurmn r+ number of words and 
twenty-two i 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
egupediton, and can be written upon and erased thousands 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 

‘or 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattie St., Boston, Mass. 


difficult matter. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING 


A. New Series 


History & Literature 
PRIMERS, 


EDITED BY 


J. R. GREEN, M.A., 


Examiner in the School of Modern History, Ox- 
ford ; author of “A Short History pe 
the English People.” 


It has been strongly and justly urged of late that the great 
stumbling-block in the way of efficient education in England 
lies in the want of Educational Books at once representative 
of the latest knowledge on the subjects of which they treat, 
and at the same time cheap enough to be within reach of the 
poorest student. 

The present Series is an attempt to provide elementary 
books of this sort in the two fields of HISTORY and 
LITERATURE. Both these subjects are occupy- 
ing every day a larger space in English training, and in 
none has the want ef efficient “first books” been 


more severely felt. The young learner has too often had | i. 


placed in his hands works whose whole teaching he has 
wearily to unlearn in later years, or his patience is tired with 
dry summaries of facts and dates which leave no impression 
on his mind save one of weariness and disgust. 

The principles on which this Series is issued are mainly 
these : — 

1. That the best introductory books on any subject are 
those written by men whose long study and thorough knowl- 
edge of that subject enable them to fix upon the main points 
to which a learner’s attention should be directed, and to pre~ 
sent these points to the reader in a simple but accurate way. 

2. That in hands such as these even primary instruction 
may appeal far more to the intelligence of learners than has 
been usual; and that a thorough and scientific treatment of 
even the most difficult subject is likely to be at once the sim- 
plest and the most intelligent treatment of it. To find school- 


books, in either History or Literature, which are at once 


accurate and interesting, is, as every teacher knows, a very 
It is at this, however, that the present 
Series aims. 

Though primarily schoolbooks, the present Primers are by 
no means limited in their purpose to the young. 


The first volume of the Series is 


A Primer of English Grammar. 

By the Rev. Richard Morris, M.,A., LL.D., President of 
the Philological Society of London, author of “‘ Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence,” “* Elemen Lessons in 
Historical English Grammar.” 18mo. Cloth, 40 cents; 
Paper covers, 30 cents. 

* Tf all the books in the series of Literature Primers now 
ishing by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. prove to be as ex- 
cellent in their way as the English Grammar, the series will 
be a valuable one for beginners in learning. ... . When it 
has been said that this volume of a hundred small pages pre- 
sents a well-drawn outline of all the more important features 
which differentiate modern grammar as developed by the aid 
of comparative philology and _ scientific analysis of language 
from the panes pages of Smith, Murray, and the rest, all 
has been said that it is possible to say of so small a book.”’— 

N. Y. World. 

Both the historical and grammatical relations of the Jan- 

guage are exhibited in a manner which leaves nothing to be 

red in a book of practical reference. The younger pupil 
will here find everything essential to his progress read 

_ at his hand, while it will setve the more advanced stu- 

it as 


dent as a valuable refreshment and aid to his memory.” — 
The following will shortly be published = 


HISTORY. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. (In press.) 


GREEK HISTORY. 
By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. (Immediately.) 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor 


By the Rev. M. Creighton, 
Merton College, Oxford. (In press.) 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., author of “A Short History 
the English People.” (In press.) 
FRENCH HISTORY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of “ The Heir of 


Redclyffe,” ete. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By George Grove, Esq. i 
LITERATURE. 


LITERATURE. 
- R. C. Jebb, M.A.. Public Orator in the University 
Cambndge. 


TURE. 
the Rev. Dr. Farrar, 
arlborough College. (Ia press.) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. (In press.) 


Y. 
ohn Peile, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Chri 
eile, Christ’s 


No. 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


y pre-| tical series. 


F.R.S., Head Master of 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


H recently opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
“a9 "Publications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 


a 


and 


P ts, School Committees, 
Teachers visiting Boston are ccrdially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Terxt-Books, , 
The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their reaent Publications : 


KRUSI'S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 

It is the only complete graded course published. It is 

ve no ration or tramin 
this ‘The conrad of the fallow 
ing: 
Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 
Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 
anual. 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In W 
press. 


Besides the graded course, there will be species courses, 
Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
n; mn 
though but a shost'time since the publication of Krile?s 
Drawing was begun, they have been introduced into 
schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as,a companion to the Reader. Part II, Latin Syntax. 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 

~~ Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 

ar.. 

Harkness’s Cicere’s_ Select Orations. — 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
our country, and is already in use in ae State of the 


Union, and indeed, in nearly all our leadin institu- 
tions of every grade, both of school 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Cornell's Primary Geography. 
Corneli’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac- 


Miss Youmans’s New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. ; 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of 


Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition i in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application; also our “ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 


Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
Ada 

D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Or 


Ws. HEnsHaw, 


itis Agents for New England, 


22 Hawley St., Boston, 


such. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(GG This department is designed as a medium be 
Teachers desiring sitions oud rties desiring to co. 
Our terms Jor inserting these special notices are 5U 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 


over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ARENTS OR GUARDIANS having to entrust young 
folks to others for training and education, please address 
“*Famity Epucation,” 697 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn. 
references exchanged. 
ANTED. — In the New Haven High School, a well. 
qualified lady Teacher, Must furnish good evidence of 
successful experience in discipline and instruction. Ability 
to teach German and Latin desirable. Salary $800. Ser- 
vice to begin May 6th next. Applications not noticed within 
ten days may be regarded as not accepted. Address A. 
Parisn, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 14 
YALE GRADUATE who has had several years expe. 
rience as a teacher, is open to an engagement. 
Box 1897, New Haven, Conn. 


ANTED.—A position in a High School er Academy 
_ by a Harvard graduate, who has already canghe. “For 
particulars address T. W. Hicainson, Newport, R. I. 


ANTED. — A situation as Principal or Assistant of 


a Grammar or High School, by a College graduate 
Limited experience; good testimonials. 
Address Box 314, Boston, Mass. 

ANTED.—A position in a Grammar or High School, 

e ies. ddress 
Education, Boston. 4 

ANTED.—The undersi a College graduate of ten 


standing, desires a position as Instructor of 
or Netural History in a academy, or school. 
on. informa te W. W. I 
Providence, R. I 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published at NORWICH UNIVER. 

| SITY, oted to Educational Interests, Literature, 

Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. $1.00 a year ; 

on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Prof. Cuas. Doir, Northfield, Vt. 4m 


Fashionable Cards. 


A Beautiful Card 'Case, holding 50 Elegant 
Visiting Cards, with your Name neatly printed 
on each Card, by mall, free of postage, 50 cts. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Agents’ outfit, which includes Speci- 
men Book, Price List, New Designs, with more 
than fifty styles of Printing and Engraving.— 
Also one of our beautiful CARD-CASES. Price 
of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 

Send your orders to 

A. S. MASON & CO., 
No. 73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
53 & 55 John Street, New York, 


Publishers of 


4b 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


System of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintai premecy i 4 
Reg ‘Also, maintained su in that de 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 


P. D., D. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 


Bartholomew’s Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing. 
McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 


No. I.—Words; No. Il.—Words and Definitions; No. 
I11.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences, 


Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 
Potter & Hammond’s 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Campbell’s German Grammar. 
Magill’s French Series. 


Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 


Crosby’s Greek Series: 


Grammar, Tables, and a new and revised edition 
of ee _ ABASIS, with Notes, Lexicon, and Citations 
comple 


The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list ; and partic- 
ularly invite corr di t the favor of Cata- 


logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO, 
53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


} 
‘aiso req 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 
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THE BIBLE. 
Ga By George Grove, Esq. : 
| 
14a 


